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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 
Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 
Adopted at Boston in 1899 
The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
The Spiritual Authority and Leadership 
of His Son, Jesus Christ. 

The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 

The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Universalist Publishing House 
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WELCOME TO LYNN 


Calling all cars! Calling all trains! 
Calling all buses and boats! Calling every- 
body, young and old, to Lynn, Mass., and 
the Fiftieth Anniversary Convention of the 
Young People’s Christian Union in the 
church where it was organized in 1889. 

We, the members of the Lynn union, 
fifty strong and more, are so glad that the 
privilege falls to us to take part in this 
event. It will be something for us to re- 
member all our lives, and we are hoping 
to make it just as memorable for every one 
else. The unioners will be organized as 
convention aides to render service and 
keep everyone happy. 

Of course, a committee of older people is 
busy formulating all the necessary plans, 
and trying hard to imagine all the unneces- 
sary things that can be done for the 
pleasure of the delegates. We list a few 
of these. 

For instance, Lynn is right on the shores 
of Massachusetts Bay, and our church is 
within three minutes walking distance of 
one of its most famous beaches, so bring 
swim suits. Then, too, the North Shore is 
famous for beautiful drives, and a motor 
corps will be ready to drive or guide 
parties everywhere, including historic 
places in and around Boston, which is just 
ten miles away. 

In addition, our beautiful parish house 
will be turned over to the delegates as a 
place of rest and recreation between ses- 
sions, with cooling drinks and light re- 
freshments to all, with our compliments. 

Oh, yes, and as a little memento of the 
great occasion the committee is presenting 
to each delegate a most useful gift in real 
leather which all will cherish. And this is 
not the half of it, so come along; we’re 
waiting. But be sure to let us know early 
that we may expect you. Get those res- 
ervations in as soon as you can. 

Lhelinneyer Ge Us 


* x 


INSTALLATION OF MR. CHATTER- 
TON 


Threatening weather did not keep 
either the people of the Cambridge parish 
or the friends of Rey. Frank B. Chatterton 
from attending his installation service on 
Wednesday evening, April 26, in the First 
Universalist Church in that city. At an 
early hour and continuing until the ser- 
vice began the people of the community 
and neighboring parishes poured into the 
church building on Inman Street. 

Promptly at eight o’clock the proces- 
sional began with a full vested choir of 
eighteen voices, which was followed by 
Universalist ministers and then Cambridge 
ministers. Rey. Charles Emmons was 
marshal of the procession. 

The invocation was given by Dr. Leroy 
W. Coons, State Superintendent of Mas- 
sachusetts Universalist Churches. The 
Scripture lesson was read by Mr. Em- 
mons, vice-president of the Universalist 
General Convention. The installation 


prayer was given by Dr. George E. Hunt- 
ley, minister of the Roxbury Universalist 
church. The installation service was con- 
ducted jointly by Dr. Coons and Dr. 
George E. Leighton, minister of the 
Somerville Universalist church. There 
was no sermon and the entire service cen- 
tered around the music by the choir with 
Walker Chamberlain as the soloist, and the 
service of installation. 

Immediately following the installation a 
reception was held in the church parlors 
for Mr. and Mrs. Chatterton. Mr. and 
Mrs. Harry Moulton also received, Mr. 
Moulton being the chairman of the stand- 
ing committee. 

The newly painted vestry and adjoining 
rooms never looked lovelier. The receiving 
line was in the ladies’ parlor, which was 
decorated with palms, sweetpeas and snap- 
dragons. 

The women of the Ladies’ Benevolent 
Society under the direction of Mrs. Fred- 
erick Pfaff had charge of the ref eshments. 
They were assisted in serving by the young 
women of the Unity Club. The floral 
decorations were in charge of the Social 
Aid Society under the direction of Mrs. 
Edward Roaf. 

The ushers were under the direction of 
Charles T. Choate. The music for the 
installation service was provided under 
the direction of Arthur Marsh, choir- 
master and organist. The music for 
the reception was furnished by Mrs. 
Frances Freni, violin; Mrs. Agnes McFar- 
land, piano; and Miss Gloria Rizzo, cello. 

The general chairmanship of the in- 
stallation and reception was under the 
leadership of Willis V. Ames, secretary of 
the standing committee. 

wo Fe 


FERRY BEACHERS CELEBRATE AT 
SOMERVILLE, MASS. 


Six score Ferry Beachers from over 
thirty communities in eight states staged a 
lively celebration April 21 at the First 
Universalist Church, Somerville, Mass., 
the largest reunion in several years. 
Greeted by Treasurer Warren J. Guild at 
the reservation desk and Secretary R. F. 
Needham, these Ferry Beach enthusiasts 
set up a great hubbub of salutations as 
friend met up with friend and recalled 
happy days. Absent friends could be seen 
in the group pictures on display. 

Promptly at the supper hour the com- 
pany marched into the vestry to a tune 
played by Earle Dolphin. The tables were 
decorated with bright spring colors. Dr. 
George E. Leighton asked the blessing and 
everyone started in on a delicious meal 
served by the Mission Circle under the di- 
rection of Mrs. Dorothy B. Waldron. 
The eating was interrupted from time to 
time for the singing of familiar songs. At 
the head table sat Dr. and Mrs. George E. 
Leighton, Susan M. Andrews, William E. 
Gardner, Rey. and Mrs. Tracy Pullman, 
Dr. and Mrs. John Ratcliff, Roselyn Rat- 

(Continued on page 433) 
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THE HITLER SPEECH 


E did not find the address of Chancellor Hitler 
as belligerent as we expected. It of course 
illustrated the truth of the old French proverb, 

“He who excuses himself, accuses himself.’”’ A good 
part of it was a defense of his acts in the sphere of 
international relations. We could even feel a glow of 
sympathy for his statement of the way in which Ger- 
many was treated after the World War. 

The most serious part of the address was that 
relating to Poland, the demand of Germany for the 
free city of Danzig, and a highway across the Polish 
Corridor. If we were a Pole we should endeavor to 
meet these demands and so avoid a conflict. 

His reference to a closer alliance with Japan in 
order to further German ideals could not help but bring 
a smile when we consider his contentions on the subject 
of race. 

His disclaimer of any intention to seek territory 
on the Western continent was of course gratifying. 

In our judgment, the appeal of the President 
of the United States to Hitler and Mussolini has ren- 
dered a great service and may have prevented a world 
war. In spite of all his saber rattling, Hitler did 
promise to make a non-aggression compact with 
every one of the nations that Mr. Roosevelt named, 
provided they asked for it and would enter into an 
agreement on a basis of reciprocity. 

He scorned the method of settling international 
agreements by the conference of several nations to- 
gether, but he accepted the method of conference be- 
tween Germany and the others one at a time. 

He seemed to repudiate disarmament, but only 
because Germany had disarmed on the promise of 
others to do the same and then had been betrayed. 
God being his helper, he never would be caught that 
way again, but again he accepted the principle of dis- 
armament when he suggested a new naval treaty with 
Great Britain. 

It is going to take some time to bring the new 
Germany, smarting under a sense of outrage and in- 
justice, into a family of nations, but we do not alto- 
gether despair of success. Sometimes when the wild 
cheers rang out at passages in Hitler’s address we 
seemed to see the Goths and Vandals once more all 
ready for a new rush upon the nations round about, 
but the fact remains that this is neither the fourth nor 
the fifth century even in Germany, but the twentieth. 
Hitler is not Alaric and the German peoples are some- 
what farther along in their evolution than the Visi- 
goths. 

Most significant of all, from our standpoint, was 
the constant effort of Hitler to prove that he was 
right. His right may be far from ours, but he feels 


the necessity of taking a stand upon international 
morality. 

Though we see the hopeful side, we recognize the 
serious state of the world. All the nations are bending 
every effort to make ready for Der Tag. All of the 
mental as well as physical preparations of men is for 
war. Were not the consequences financially and in 
every other way so devastating we probably should 
already be at war. But in the very fact of the terror 
and destructiveness of war lies some hope of peace. 
Fear of hell rather than hope of heaven seems to be 
the motivating force just now. Is there some preacher, 
some statesman, some great leader of mankind, now 
just starting down the road, who will be a Christ for 
the twentieth century? 


* * 


THE PRESS, MR. HITLER, AND AMERICAN 
CHURCHMEN 


EDICATING the Freedom of the Press Statue 
D at the World’s Fair, James G. Stahlman, re- 
tiring president of the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association, spoke words as potent as 
they are picturesque. Said he, commenting on coun- 
tries under absolute rule, “‘In the parlance of the press 
we see free speech cut off at the switch-board, free- 
dom of petition and assembly chucked into the waste- 
basket, freedom of religion pied in the galley, and 
freedom of the press thrown into the hell-box.”’ 

It is no accident that Mr. Stahlman’s word on 
freedom of the press is coupled with freedom of re- 
ligion. These two freedoms belong together and they 
stand or fall with the other two varieties of freedom, 
of assembly and petition. If freedom to write and to 
publish without government censorship be thrown 
into the hell-box of any kind of totalitarian govern- 
ment, then freedom to preach and freedom to assemble 
to hear free preaching will be speedily denied. 

If anyone doubts that free speech and a free 
press are the fountain-heads of our liberties let him 
turn back to Herr Hitler’s speech in answer to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. Hitler characterized the free expres- 
sions of our press as a “‘crime.’’ He regards it as a 
scandal that in America and in England the “‘respon- 
sible’ heads of government do not suppress all news 
dispatches and editorials unfavorable to the Rome- 
Berlin axis. Hitler came back to this theme again 
and again. It was a kind of pathetic minor key run- 
ning through his hymn of hate. We should not be 
surprised at this, for printed words seeping into 
Germany from free countries containing straight news 
dispatches and untrammeled editorial comment are 
all very dangerous to the Hitler régime. 

It is to be fervently hoped that American church- 
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men have a lively sense of the close and permanent 
tie between a free press and free religion. We often 
hear well-meaning churchmen expressing their indig- 
nation at the obvious sins of the press. That is as it 
should be. A free press must stand criticism from 
every quarter. When, however, we hear the same 
churchmen advocating legal restrictions that are 
dangerous moves toward government control of the 
press we feel that they do not understand what they 
are doing. In advocating more government control 
of the press today churchmen are simply forging a 
device that will very likely be the means of their own 
enslavement on some unhappy tomorrow. 

Freedom of the press, both the church press and 
the secular press, implies freedom to publish the thing 
we do not like. It implies freedom to publish that 
which we regard as poor taste, or of questionable 
morality, or of positive harm to the common welfare. 
The remedy for these things is not in more laws con- 
trolling the press. It is in the democratic technique of 
public criticism and education of the public in better 
taste and finer sense of moral values. There are grave 
risks in this process, but it is the only device that con- 
tains any hope of continued freedom in our land. 

The long, hard, soul-trying job of making this 
democratic process work rests on the very doorsteps 
of the churches. It is our job to educate the public 
to better taste and higher moral values. 

(gfe al Be 


* * 


YOUR CHURCH PROGRAM MANUAL 


ECAUSE “no church can be effective if its pro- 
gram is a hit or miss affair,” and because all 
our national organizations are eager to help our 

local churches to be effective, a second Church Pro- 
gram Manual has been prepared by the Council of 
Executives. Sample copies of the manual have been 
mailed to each Universalist minister, and additional 
copies may be had in quantity for the modest sum of 
three cents each. 

The manual has been carefully gone over by rep- 
resentatives of each of the departments of our Church, 
and is a distinct improvement over the 1938 issue. 
The church year is divided into six periods, as follows: 
The Spring Period, for surveying results of the last 
year and building future programs; The Summer 
Months, a section containing practical suggestions; 
The Early Autumn Period, for correlating plans and 
starting work; Preparation for the Washington Con- 
vention; The Post Convention Period, beginning with 
All Souls Sunday, for consideration of Convention 
policies and plans; and finally, the Period of Intensive 
Development of the Work of the Church from Janu- 
ary through Easter. 

In each of these sections, many and varied sug- 
gestions are offered. There are procedures that fit 
the city church and procedures that will be best 
adapted to the country church. No department or 
interest is overlooked or forgotten. The scheme of the 
manual is to make us all recognize our co-operative 
part in the common task of the whole Church. 

Much time and energy and thought went into the 
preparation of this program manual. It is not just 
something for the minister to read. It is profitable 
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reading for the church trustee. It should be read and_ 
discussed by church school superintendents and 
teachers in conference with women and young people. 
We hope our people will make full use of their Church 
Program Manual. 

Eee dL. 
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BECAUSE:WE WANT TO GO TO CHURCH 


HEN people get to the point where they hate 
to miss going to church, when they contrive 
and plan for substitutes here or there so that. 

they can be free to go, when they are happy when they 
can go and sad when they cannot go, there is no prob- 
lem of church attendance. 

We think that duty is a great word and that 
life becomes a mean and shabby thing without a sense 
of duty doing, but we are tired of telling people that 
they ought to go to church because it is their duty to go. 

Some folks can put up stout resistance to this 
call of duty. “Is it not my duty,” they say, “to: 
earn my living and support my family, and can I 
earn my living if I do not keep fit, and how can I 
keep fit if I do not rest up on Sunday?” 

Another may say: “Is it not my business to de- 
velop my mind or to become cultured in other ways, 
and are there not lectures and concerts to be heard on 
Sunday vastly more useful to me than a church ser- 
vice?” 

Others put their objection in this moving way: 
“If you only knew the luxury it is to me just to stay 
home. I am out six days a week. I have to be by 
myself a little while and Sunday is my only time.” 

Now nobody can answer such arguments with 
other arguments. Every newspaper that runs a cam- 
paign for a “Go to Church Sunday,” prints about 
the same material. It might be kept standing in 
plate matter and used every year. “‘What kind of 
place would Podunk be without its churches? How 
would you like to live in a community where there 
are saloons and dance halls but no churches? Go to 
church tomorrow. Make glad the hearts of the poor 
ministers.” This appeal doubtless reaches some 
folk of feeble brain, but it moves on a level where pity 
and patronage and local pride are used as substitutes 
for love and interest. 

What we prefer to say is: “Stay away if you do. 
not like us or do not want to come. We have some 
self-respect left. We do not have to beg for the 
crumbs of your interest.”’ 

How long would newspapers last if they had to: 
begin urging folks to read them? 

How long would Richard Crooks or John Charles. 
Thomas or Jessica Dragonette or Marian Anderson, or 
other high priced stars, retain their positions if large 
numbers of people did not want to hear them? 

People may want to do things from various mo- 
tives, high and low, unselfish and sordid, but the want 
must be there if the institution dependent upon it is to. 
live. Begging people to go to church does much more 
harm than good. 

Here we face one of the difficulties. Churches can 
live only if people want them to live and churches 
must rebuke that want if it is ignoble. 

Better no church than a church dependent upon 
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a crowd interested only in some sex problem or divorce 
court scandal. Better no minister than a sensa- 
tionalist. 

There are churches to which people go in numbers, 
in city and in country, where high and fine ideals are 
held up, without the use of sensational methods. All 
of us must learn the technique of making services 
interesting and of making them good. 

Part of our problem will be solved by training 
more interesting ministers. As one cannot make a 
purse out of a pig’s ear, one cannot make a high 
grade leader of religion out of a dullard, a crank or a 
nonentity. 

Part of our problem will be solved by training 
more people from childhood in the delights and re- 
wards of religious study and religious living. 

Part of our problem will be solved by radical 
change of church services where old types of service 
with invocation, responsive psalm, scripture, prayer, 
sermon, hymns, benediction, do not fit. Better Kirt- 
ley Mather with one hundred live people in the village 
library building at ten a. m. than a bore with twenty 
dead ones in what is called a church at eleven. 

But most of all, what is needed in churches to- 
day is some self-respect, not truculence, not an in- 
feriority that is always compensating in loud and 
vulgar ways, but self-respect based on a conviction of 
a great mission. 

Churches that really are churches are commis- 
sioned to build the Kingdom of God upon earth. 

Let us cast off our drab garments! Let us array 
ourselves in the royal purple of our King. 

* * 


THE WASHINGTON CONVENTIONS 


R. JOHN M. RATCLIFF has issued a call to 
local churches to co-operate in securing a large 
attendance at the Washington Conventions 

October 16-20. 

Not only ought all local churches to be repre- 
sented at Washington, but all parts of all local 
churches. Attendance ought not to be simply of those 
able financially to go, but the church school group, 
Y. P. C. U. group, ladies’ association group, men’s 
group, should be represented. 

Doctor Ratcliff writes: 


Representation at the Washington Convention is 
an investment. The benefits to the local church in 
terms of new ideas, new outlooks and new courage will 
be great. Most important of all—your minister should 
attend this Convention. Already many churches have 
established the practice of paying all or part of their 
minister’s expenses. We trust many more will begin 
the practice this year. Where possible lay delegates 
should be encouraged by assistance also. They, too, are 
servants of the church. 

* ox 


SIKORSKY ON MILITARY AVIATION 


MERICANS in and out of legislative halls would 
do well to heed the sane words of Igor Si- 
korsky on the subject of the dangers to this 

country from air attack. Speaking before the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers, this man, who 
has designed and built airplanes for a quarter of a 
century, told his audience that America is “fairly 
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safe’ from air attacks. In the midst of all manner 
of alarmist opinions Mr. Sikorsky’s testimony should 
be given careful consideration. He says that a hostile 
nation might conceivably build a million dollar bomber 
and send it over here to drop a cargo of bombs, but 
that any large scale attack could be easily frustrated 
by American pursuit and interceptor planes. 

Mr. Sikorsky is not a pacifist, he believes in proper 
preparedness, and so his words take on added sig- 
nificance. His word on air vulnerability should be 
told to all our citizens lest in panicky fear of dangers 
that do not exist we waste millions of dollars on need- 


less defense measures. 
1 ral a peed Be 
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THE METHODIST REUNION 


HAT is happening in Kansas City, Mo., has 
significance for Christians of every name. 
If Methodists can get together, some of the 

other groups can unite if they want to. 

Bishop Hughes of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church recently summarized what has been done as 
follows: The negotiations have gone on for forty years. 
The new denomination will have seven and one half 
million members, making it the largest Protestant de- 
nomination in America. The total constituency, in- 
cluding children and friendly adherents, will be be- 
tween eighteen and twenty million people. This re- 
union of Methodists is the largest ever accomplished 
in the nineteen centuries of Christian history. 

If the Methodist Churches involved in this 
merger had been simply political organizations, or if 
they had been actuated simply by prudential consid- 
erations, in our judgment, the negotiations would long 
ago have been given up. The Methodists are re- 
ligious people. They are constrained in this under- 
taking by the love of Christ. They have come to be- 
lieve that it is a right thing to do and so they are 
doing it. 

The President of the United States, who had ac- 
cepted tentatively an invitation to attend the con- 
ference and who found it impossible to go, sent a mes- 
sage from which we quote a few sentences. He wrote: 


To a world distracted by malice, envy and ill-will, 
the Kansas City assembly is a harbinger of better things. 

It will, I venture to say, be hailed with satisfaction 
by communions outside the Methodist fold as an indica- 
tion that the spiritual forces of this nation are deter- 
mined to minimize differences which hitherto have 
tended to artificial and unnecessary divisions. 

This does not mean that honest differences in re- 
ligious belief are not to be recognized. It must remain 
a part of our American heritage of complete freedom 
of conscience to respect those differences in the spirit 
of toleration which is of the very essence of our Ameri- 
can tradition. 

I like, therefore, to think that the cause of re- 
ligious tolerance is being advanced by the action of the 
uniting conference. 

A solution of the problems that even more darkly 
overshadow the world today is impossible without re- 
course to the forces of religion. By this, I mean recog- 
nition by men and nations of the spiritual power beyond 
ourselves which makes for righteousness, which tran- 
scends the order of mundane culture and enters the 
penumbra of divine mystery. 
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And Thy Neighbor as Thyself 


Emerson Hugh Lalone 


Introduction 


HIS book is not a history of the Universalist 
Church. It is a story of the social ethical at- 
titudes and consequent social ethical actions of 

Universalist churchmen. It had its beginning in a 
private study, the object of which was to trace out 
the attitudes, policies, and influences which produced 
our Declaration of Social Principles adopted at the 
Universalist General Convention at Worcester, Mass., 
in 1917. That declaration has since been reaffirmed 
at several General Conventions and is still our official 
position in the field of social ethics. It proclaims 
“the doctrine of the essential divinity of man, of God’s 
universal Fatherhood, and of man’s universal brother- 
hood.” ‘While in no wise minimizing the responsi- 
bility of the individual for his own life,”’ said the fram- 
ers, ‘“‘we denounce as superstition the teaching that 
men are led into sin by inherent depravity and by 
devils of an unseen world; but we hold it to be self- 
evident that mankind is led into sin by evil surround- 
ings, by the evils of unjust social and economic condi- 
tions, which condemn one to be born in the squalor 
and filth of the slums and another amidst the equally 
demoralizing influences of unearned luxury.” This 
declaration stands foursquare for an ethical economic 
and social order of society. 

The inquiry into the influence behind this notable 
document finally drove the inquirer back to the very 
beginnings of the Universalist movement in America. 
From the beginnings till now a brotherly spirit has 
been manifest in the Universalist fellowship. Our 
fathers took seriously both clauses of the great com- 
mandment, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
strength, and with all thy mind; and thy neighbor as 
thyself.’ This was true when John Murray in 1776 
collected money for starving Gloucester fishermen, 
and equally true when George Huntley in 1919 col- 
lected money for starving Armenians. Sometimes the 
vision was dimmed by the spurious ideal of denomina- 
tional efficiency, but never has it died out. 

From the beginnings Universalism was a theo- 
logical and ethical revolt. Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., 
has aptly remarked that while early Universalists said 
“All will be saved,’’ they meant “‘God is good.”’ They 
felt that God was good because they knew there was 
such a thing as goodness, and knew God must be at 
least as good as man. So while their protest was 
‘theological in form, it was also ethical in content. In 
this respect it followed the fundamental traditions of 
religion. ‘‘From the beginnings of religion, righteous- 
ness has been a main objective; from the beginnings of 
‘Christianity the same; from the beginnings of Uni- 
versalism the same. Righteousness has been obscured 
by ritual, or by debates over belief, or by selfish living, 
but it has been there always, a part of religion. The 
social idealism of our young radicals is its child. Our 
social programs are new in form, but they come from 
the root of our faith.” 


The Universalist movement based on the convic- 
tion that God is good moved on to two of the most 
powerful affirmations that have ever influenced the 
minds and hearts of men. ‘These affirmations, the 
universal Fatherhood of God and the consequent uni- 
versal brotherhood of man, inevitably predisposed our 
fathers from the first to social action on behalf of their 
fellowmen. The writer of our first articles of faith 
and plan of church government, Dr. Benjamin Rush 
of Philadelphia, Penn., was a founder of the first anti- 
slavery society in America. From the men of the 
eighteenth century to the men of this generation, 
Universalists have striven with varying degrees of 
success and failure to express their religion in terms 
of practical social ethics. To outline the progress of 
that often valiant and sometimes sorry struggle is one 
of the purposes of these chapters. 

A second and more important reason for recording 
the story of our struggle toward a Christian social 
ethic is that, while there is an abundance of social 
idealism among Universalists today, we lack somewhat 
a conscious community of social ethical attitudes. 
This is partly due to the fact that we do not know this 
aspect of our own history well enough. We have for 
so much of the time been so exclusively concerned with 
immediate issues and pressing contemporary matters 
that we have failed to instruct ourselves and our chil- 
dren about the works of our own spiritual ancestors. 
This is almost as true of recent as of remote history. 
The action of a General Convention of ten years ago 
is now as completely unknown to many of us as action 
taken in conventions a hundred years ago. The social 
service project initiated six years ago is as unfamiliar 
to some of us as that of sixty years ago. In this state 
of mind we have too often prided ourselves on being 
modern and liberal when in fact we were merely for- 
getful and ignorant. In short, many of us seem to 
have lost sight of our great tradition of courageous, 
forthright, ethical liberalism. 

Because the facts of our history demonstrate that 
there is in our fellowship a great tradition of coura- 
geous and forthright ethical liberalism, and because I 
believe that that great tradition ought to be better 
known among us today, I present these too brief and 
necessarily sketchy studies. Incomplete as the chap- 
ters are, I believe that they may still be of some value 
in showing what one small left-wing Protestant de- 
nomination indigenous to America has thought and 
done in the field of social ethics. Many of the events 
and movements herein traced are still vital issues in 
our world. We ought to know what our Church and 
our fellow churchmen have said and done about these 
issues. All the movements were the heart’s passion 
of many noble souls into whose labors we have en- 
tered. 

The material for these chapters came from our 
periodical publications, letters, sermons, tracts, biog- 
raphies, and, for the early period, our old histories. 
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All these ancient documents were dusty on the outside 
but thrilling within. I only regret that limitations 
both of time and of ability prevent me from devoting 
further study to this fascinating subject. Any aspir- 


ing candidate for a doctorate who wishes to make a 
comprehensive study in this field may have free access 
to my notes and to the files of the Universalist Pub- 
lishing House library. 


I— The World into Which Universalism Came 


N the one hundred and forty years between the 
settlement of the Massachusetts Bay Colony 
and the arrival of John Murray in America in 

1770, two important things came about. These were 
the laying of the foundations of our culture, and the 
decadence of the religious ideology that moved the 
original settlers. The beginnings of Universalism were 
part of the healthy revolt against the decadent Cal- 
vinism of New England. 

The early settlers of course needed the unani- 
mous co-operation of all their number. Their leaders 
were intensely earnest Calvinistic Protestants. Natu- 
rally, therefore, they imposed their ideas on the entire 
community. How else could they build the New 
Jerusalem in ‘‘the howling wilderness,’ as Cotton 
Mather called it? In the second place their theology, 
like the culture from which they had fled, was based 
on the aristocratic theory of social organization. 
God was an absolute monarch, the arbitrary ruler who 
graciously elected the worthy saints to salvation and 
foreordained the rest of mankind to eternal damnation. 

In the light of their needs, facing an unknown and 
hostile wilderness, and in the light of their ideas, it is 
not surprising that the Puritan Fathers as early as 
1631 restricted the voting privilege to church mem- 
bers. In 1635 they made church attendance compul- 
sory, and the next year decided that all new churches 
must have the approval of the magistrates before 
they could be established. In 1648 there was drawn 
up “The Cambridge Platform and Westminster 
Confession.”’ This platform declared among other 
things that “idolatry, blasphemy, heresy, venting 
corruption, and pernicious opinion are to be restrained 
and punished by the civil authorities.’ This was a 
church state, and it was a church state that did not, in 
any sense of the words, provide for freedom of religion 
or of conscience. Vernon Louis Parrington says of 
this early Puritan church: ‘It needs the sharp eyes 
of an apologetic historian to discover the spirit of 
democratic congregationalism in a discipline that 
sanctioned the power of the state to intervene in 
ecclesiastical matters, and required the magistrate to 
enforce uniformity in creed and worship.” * 

However much these policies may have been 
justified by the conditions of their time, they con- 
tained the seeds of their own destruction. After the 
death of the first generation of settlers the stern New 
England theocracy gradually became inhumanly re- 
pressive. 

Pacific Quakers as well as the democratic liberal- 
minded Roger Williams were banished. Some were 
persecuted by the infliction of humiliating and brutal 
physical punishment. The story of these things is 
well enough known not to require extended repetition. 


*Main Currents in American Thought. Harcourt Brace 


and Company. By permission. 


They are here recalled simply as illustrations of the 
tragic extremes to which the Puritans were driven 
under the triple strain of a theology that “projected 
caste divisions into eternity,’ a pioneer life of great 
hardship, and long isolation from the freshening cur- 
rents of thought that were blowing again in the Old 
World. James Truslow Adams says in this connection: 
“Some of the New Englander’s preoccupation with 
hell-fire may be accounted for by the severity of his 
winters and the depth of his snowdrifts. There were 
no broadening contacts with the outside world.’’* 

By the middle of the eighteenth century, perhaps 
earlier, the Puritan gospel had hardened into a com- 
pletely harsh and illiberal interpretation of life, and it 
remained so until the rising tide of liberalism destroyed 
it. Jonathan Edwards, the last great defender of the 
theocracy, made one outstanding contribution to 
American liberalism. He did this quite inadver- 
tently in his terrible sermons on the tortures of sinners 
in the hands of what he believed to be an angry, arbi- 
trary God. Edwards revealed in all its naked horror 
the logical conclusions of Puritan Calvinism, and so 
set the stage for revolt. 

As more and more settlers came to the New World, 
fleeing various kinds of Old World persecutions, and 
as the sons of older settlers went voluntarily or by 
compulsion farther into the wilderness, the spirit of 
independence and democracy grew stronger. The 
clergy of New England continued, however, to preach 
the mistaken idea of God as an arbitrary lawgiver 
and human nature as inherently and hopelessly evil. 
Hundreds of thousands of plain men and women had 
their imaginations harrowed and their sensibilities 
outraged by such preaching. Many lived lives of 
agonizing over a very probable hell ahead for them- 
selves, and of grieving over their beloved dead who 
their parsons had taught them were suffering in that 
hell. 

Men will not remain forever in a state of spiritual 
disinheritance. Thus it came about that the rising 
doctrine of the rights of man, the intuitive knowledge 
of the goodness of man, and the rediscovery of the 
Love of God combined in a many-sided revolt that de- 
stroyed the world of the New England theocracy. 
The final result of this revolt, of course, was the es- 
tablishment of modern Congregationalism, Unitarian- 
ism and Universalism. Of these three movements 
Universalism was first in point of time. The revolt, 
however, was by no means confined to those outside 
the theocracy. Pastor John Wise of Ipswich, Mass., 
published two books as early as the second decade of 
the eighteenth century in which he declared that men 
are ‘“‘all naturally free and equal.” 

Into this revolt, and contributing much to it, 


*The Epic of America. Little Brown and Company. Iy 


permission. 
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came our spiritual fathers. Dr. George de Benneville, 
the first known American preacher of Universalism; 
came in 1741 from long years of residence in England, 
France and Germany. In Germany, where he lived 
for eighteen years, Dr. de Benneville associated with 
pioneer free churchmen of several varieties. He 
therefore brought with him to the New World that 


curious combination of mystic pietism and humanistic 
rationalism which moved so many of the eighteenth 
century spiritual freemen. John Murray came from a 
spiritually awakened England in 1770, bringing with 
him a combination of Methodist fervor and the op- 
timism of the Universalist vision of a blessed destiny 
for all men. 


Characters in the Tales of a Wayside Inn 


XI—The Musician as Longfellow Saw Him 
John van Schaick, Jr. 


N Mr. Longfellow’s journals there are several 
interesting references to Ole Bull. 

On December 4, 1855, he wrote: ‘‘At dinner had 
Ole Bull, T., Story and Fields. After dinner in the 
twilight, Ole Bull played and chanted old Norse 
melodies, which were very striking.” 

On March 19, 1871, we find: ‘““My brother Alex- 
ander (commander of the Meredith, U. S. Coast 
Survey) came in the morning; and in the afternoon 
Professor Horsford and Ole Bull who is staying with 
him. Dined at Horsford’s and after dinner Ole Bull 
played to us for an hour or two.” 

In a letter to James T. Fields, the same day, 
Longfellow wrote: “I dined this evening with Professor 
Horsford, to meet your friend Ole Bull. After dinner 
he played divinely on the violin and told some amus- 
ing stories,—for which I promised to pardon him, on 
condition of his dining with me when he comes back 
to Boston. He also described to me his improvement 
of the piano-forte. I thought it was the Marquis of 
Worcester reading from his Century of Inventions. 
What a child of nature, and how very agreeable he is!”’ 

The promise that Mr. Longfellow exacted was 
soon kept, for on May 2, 1877, Longfellow wrote: 
“Ole Bull, with his wife and her brother, dined with 
us.” 

Describing the last years of Mr. Longfellow’s life, 
Samuel Longfellow wrote: “‘At the close of 1879, Ole 
Bull appeared once more from Norway, to spend the 
winter at Elmwood (the Lowell house), reviving its 
relations with Craigie House, and delighting Mr. 
Longfellow alike with his music and his own charm- 
ingly simple and sincere nature.” 

On Ole Bull’s seventieth birthday, February 5, 
1880, Mr. Longfellow and other neighbors and friends 
gathered in the parlors of Elmwood House while Ole 
Bull was out and surprised him when he came in. 

Mr. Longfellow’s brother-in-law, Thomas G. 
Appleton, wrote of it: “It was one of those impromptu 
fetes, which, when successful, snatch a grace beyond 
the reach of art. ... Among the presents of this 
birthday was a violin wholly composed of flowers. . . . 
When the artist had received our salutes, and hand- 
shakings and smiles had warmed all with a common 
purpose, Ole Bull felt that he had but one thing to 
do, to reply to the spoken and silent messages of good 
will in the language he loved best. . . . And, standing 
in our midst, his snowy locks falling forward across his 
bent and sympathetic face, he bade his violin speak for 
him. He played with his whole heart, an answer, a 


swan song of melody, on which as on a great river, 
we were carried away into dreamland, into the Val- 
halla and the halls of Odin. His skill, the vigor and 
power of his bow arm, belied the seventy years they 
celebrated. Time had left as iron that wonderful 
right arm that never could grow old.” 

In the files of Craigie House I came upon an old 
faded cablegram, Bergen, Norway, August 20, 1880, 
which read: “To Henry W. Longfellow, Cambridge, 
Mass. My dear husband dead peacefully Tuesday. 
Mrs. Ole Bull, Bergen, Norway.” 

On September 29, that year, Longfellow wrote to 
Mrs. James T. Fields: ‘Yesterday Mrs. Horsford 
came with letters from Norway, giving particulars of 
Ole Bull’s last days, his death and burial. The ac- 
count is very touching. All Bergen’s flags at half- 
mast, telegram from the king; funeral oration by the 
poet Bjérnson. The dear old musician was carried 
from his island to the mainland in a steamboat, fol- 
lowed by a long line of others. No viking ever had 
such a funeral.” 

Miss Alice M. Longfellow in “The Old Order 
Changes” (written about 1920) referred to Ole Bull as 
“‘a familiar friend, full of the fancies and imagination 
of the Northern Lights, the fairies and legends of his 
native land. A most handsome figure, tall and erect, 
with small waist, broad shoulders and his hair tossed 
back from his brow.” 

One cannot say of the references to Ole Bull in 
the journals and letters of Mr. Longfellow, ‘“These 
are fact,” and of the descriptions in the poems, ‘“These 
are fancy.’ From all that I can discover about Ole 
Bull the most truthful pictures that we have of him 
are in the poetry. 


Before the blazing fire of wood 
Erect the rapt musician stood; 

And ever and anon he bent 

His head upon his instrument, 

And seemed to listen, till he caught 
Confessions of its secret thought,— 
The joy, the triumph, the lament, 
The exultation and the pain; 

Then, by the magic of his art, 

He soothed the throbbings of its heart, 
And lulled it into peace again.* 


The prelude to the first series of the Tales is 
regarded by most critics as a high-water mark of 


*Tales of a Wayside Inn. Henry W. Longfellow. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co.: Boston and New York. ; 
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Longfellow’s descriptive work. First the landlord, 
then in order the student, the Sicilian, the Spanish 
Jew, the theologian, and the poet are presented. 


Last the Musician, as he stood 
Illumined by that fire of wood; 
Fair-haired, blue-eyed, his aspect blithe, 
His figure tall and straight and lithe, 
And every feature of his face 

Revealing his Norwegian race; 

A radiance, streaming from within, 
Around his eyes and forehead beamed, 
The Angel with the violin, 

Painted by Raphael, he seemed. 


In one of his lectures, Professor Cook of Yale 
quotes the lines which then follow as a most unusual 
and remarkable description of the sounds by which the 
imagination of the musician is stirred: 


He lived in that ideal world 

Whose language is not speech, but song; 
Around him evermore the throng 

Of elves and sprites their dances whirled; 
The Strémkarl sang, the cataract hurled 
Its headlong waters from the height; 
And mingled in the wild delight 

The scream of sea-birds in their flight, 
The rumor of the forest trees, 

The plunge of the implacable seas, 

The tumult of the wind at night, 

Voices of eld, like trumpets blowing, 

Old ballads, and wild melodies 

Through mist and darkness pouring forth, 
Like Elivagar’s river flowing 

Out of the glaciers of the North. 


Like most of us, Longfellow assumed that the 
violin upon which Ole Bull played must be a Stradi- 
varius, for that name appears in this description. And 
for most of us Stradivarius is the name that stands 
for the highest art in the making of violins. But 
while Ole Bull had several made by Stradivarius in his 
collection, he never used them in concerts. In 1862 he 
had purchased a Gaspar da Salo that he considered far 
superior. In his “Violin Notes” he wrote: ‘““The violins 
of Gaspar da Salo and Joseph Guarnerius have the 
sound of a trumpet, horn or flute; those of Stradiva- 
rius have the sound of the oboe and clarinet; and those 
of the Amatifamily of the English horn and the human 
voice.” 

But the description in the prelude fits the violin 
that he used: 

made, 
By a great master of the past, 
Ere yet was lost the art divine; 


And when he played, the atmosphere 
Was filled with magic, and the ear 
Caught echoes of that Harp of Gold, 
Whose music had so weird a sound, 

The hunted stag forgot to bound, 

The leaping rivulet backward rolled, 

The birds came down from bush and tree, 
The dead came from beneath the sea, 
The maiden to the harper’s knee! 


Fifty-five pages of the first series of the Tales, 
almost half, are given to “The Saga of King Olaf,” 
the musician’s tale. It was the kind of story in which 
Ole Bull took delight. 


Near the beginning is the pheticnee of the god 
Thor: 
Force rules the world still, 
Has ruled it, shall rule it; 
Meekness is weakness, 
Strength is triumphant, 
Over the whole earth 
Still is it Thor’s-Day! 


Near the end the nun hears the voice of St. John 
“alone in the darkness, unsheltered and friendless,” 
waiting for his Master: 


It is accepted, 

The angry defiance, 

The challenge of battle! 
It is accepted, 

But not with the weapons 
Of war that thou wieldest! 


Cross against corselet, 

Love against hatred, 
Peace-cry for war-cry! 
Patience is powerful; 

He that o’ercometh 

Hath power o’er the nations! 


Then comes the beautiful figure of the torrents 
half dried in the summer that rise suddenly though the 
sky is cloudless: 

And they that behold it 
Marvel, and know not 
That God at their fountains 
Far off has been raining! 


The poem closes with a verse that in many a 
time of stress has echoed in men’s hearts: 


The dawn is not distant 

Nor is the night starless; 

Love is eternal! 

God is still God, and 

His faith shall not fail us; 

Christ is eternal. 


“The Ballad of Carmilhan”’ is told by the musi- 
cian in the second series of Tales and ““The Mother’s 
Ghost” inthe third. - 

When the second series of the Tales appeared ten 
years had passed since Longfellow wrote his descrip- 
tion of the musician for the first series. It was 1872 
and what he wrote was: 


He played; at first the tones were pure 
And tender as a summer night, 

The full moon climbing to her height, 
The sob and ripple of the seas, 

The flapping of an idle sail; 

And then by sudden and sharp degrees 
The multiplied, wild harmonies 
Freshened and burst into a gale; 

A tempest howling through the dark, 
A crash as of some shipwrecked bark, 
A loud and melancholy wail. 


Margaret Fuller, who was so critical of Mr. 
Longfellow’s work, agreed with him about Ole Bull. 
She described in her journal a concert she attended 
in 1844: ‘“The music plunged me in anguish and raised 
me to rapture.’ She went the next night, described 
the selections and then wrote: “‘I felt raised above all 
care, all pain, all fear, and every taint of vulgarity: 
was washed out of the world.” 
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At the homes of his friends and at Craigie House, 
his own home, Mr. Longfellow had often been de- 
lighted by Ole Bull’s talk. We get an echo of the 
hours that the poet spent with his musician in a pas- 
sage that follows ‘“‘Scanderbeg,” a story told by the 
Spanish Jew: 

The tall Musician walked the room 
With folded arms and gleaming eyes, 
As if he saw the Vikings rise, 

Gigantic shadows in the gloom; 

And much he talked of their emprise, 
And meteors seen in Northern skies, 
And Heimdal’s horn, and day of doom. 


On Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, near the 
Charlesgate, there stands a monument to young Leif 
Ericson, who in the year 1000 came with his vikings 
to the New England coast. The movement for this 
memorial was begun in 1876. It received great impe- 
tus at an extra concert that Ole Bull gave in Boston 
after receiving a petition signed by many prominent 
people. He was introduced by Curtis Guild, and made 
a brief address upon the Vikings who came to America. 
Near the close of the concert Edward Everett Hale 
made an address and proposed that the committee 
which had arranged the concert be a committee to 
take charge of the memorial project, with Thomas G. 
Appleton as leader. It was passed with enthusiasm and 
cheers. 

For the group of friends at the Red Horse Tavern, 
Treadwell, Wales, Monti, Parsons, with Lyman Howe 
the landlord, there was no violinist like Ole Bull, 
but they often had a fiddler in to play in the evening. 


A Gloucester, Mass., man, J. William Fosdick, a 
friend of Signor Monti and his wife, described in a 
letter to The New York Times (of July 24, 1928) a 
farm hand who played for the group that Longfellow 
used so happily as literary material. 

“On cool autumnal nights,’”’ Mr. Fosdick declared, 
“the Inn family used to gather about the old fireplace, 
where they would roast apples and pop corn, tell 
stories, or listen to the fiddling of a farm hand whom 
they invited in to make things lively. Upon his re- 
turn to Cambridge Monti graphically described all 
these incidents to Mr. Longfellow, and the poet 
settled upon the idea of the convivial storytellers, 
the great fireplace, the fiddler, etc., and set about 
writing the famous creation of the Wayside Inn. . 
The real musician of the Wayside Inn was the humble 
farm hand who used to help them roast their apples 
and pop their corn.” 

Down to this latest day the people at the Inn 
bring in the fiddler, and nobody in the long history of 
the place has loved the violin better than Mr. Henry 
Ford, the present owner of the property and in the 
best sense of the term “mine host’’ since 1922. 

Though Ole Bull was one of the two characters of 
the Tales who were never at the Inn, the writings of 
Mr. Longfellow have created an imperishable tradi- 
tion. In the larger sense Ole Bull often has been at 
the Inn and he comes there now whenever one opens 
the book and summons him back. 

What Mr. Longfellow wrote of him in the body 
is true of him in the spirit. ‘His presence in a room 
fills it with sunshine.”’ 


The Nature and Functions of the Church—II 


Russell Henry Stafford 


HE stream of ecclesiastical events since the first 
Christian generation is punctuated by three 
main episodes, which, counting backward, may 

be approximately dated 1517, 1054, and 250. In 1517 
Luther began more or less inadvertently that attempt 
to return to the primitive Christian example which has 
resulted in Protestantism and its increasing fragmen- 
tation. In 1054 the static contemplative East broke 
finally with the active legalistic West within the domi- 
nant body of Christendom. In 250 St. Cyprian 
crystallized the basic concept of the Catholic or sac- 
ramentarian bodies, reducing grace from a flood uni- 
versally accessible to a temperate flow, not to say a 
trickle, through regular liturgical ordinances regularly 
administered. The errors of Luther and his contem- 
poraries derived from authoritarian presuppositions 
which they took over uncriticized from their Catholic 
background. They are as evident to us as the futility 
of the mutual anathemas of Rome and Constantinople, 
and the fact that St. Cyprian was inadvertently and 
from no disloyal motive putting the authority of his 
well earned prestige behind an innovation incalculably 
corrupting. 

In all Christian centuries we should expect, and 
not in vain, to find uencs and achievements genuinely 
illustrative of the gospel. But what the Church 
staiied out to be is what it must always be meaning 
to be, if it would be faithful to its Founder. And for 


that we must look all the way back, as Luther tried 
to do, but with freer minds and a better apparatus 
than he had, to the churches of the New Testament 
era. 

There is a great deal about the Church and the 
churches in the Acts and the Epistles. But there is 
almost nothing which bears clearly upon institutional 
features. One cons all these references at first with 
bewilderment, then with a growing conviction that 
the Church is simply not viewed as an institution in 
the New Testament. There were not three orders in 
the ministry, nor seven, nor only one. There were no 
orders whatever, for there was no ministry, in the later 
sense of indelible hierarchic distinction. There were 
many different kinds of officers in the churches. But 
each office corresponded with a function which might 
turn out to be permanent or only temporary. The 
number of functions thus provided for seems seldom 
to have been the same in any two churches. And 
the officials appointed or elected to have charge of 
them were not professional but lay, as we should put it. 
The main officers were indeed usually inducted through 
a rite of the laying on of hands, with prayer, which 
was borrowed from synagogue usage of long standing. 
But tenure was apparently seldom for life. When © 
terms expired office-holders were reabsorbed into the 
general body. They retained no prestige save that of 
remembered service if it had been acceptable. There - 
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was not even any definiteness about the persons to 
whom the title “‘apostle’”’ rightly belonged. The title 
“elder” (presbyter, priest) was taken over from the 
synagogue for members of the official board of a con- 
gregation. The title “‘bishop’’ (overseer) was that of 
the president of a collegiwm licitum, or authorized pri- 
vate society, under Roman law. In Gentile congre- 
gations it seems to have been the equivalent at first of 
“elder” in congregations predominantly Jewish. But 
at length their obvious suitability in meaning made 
both terms generally employed in congregations of all 
sorts, and “‘bishop’”’ (overseer) became the special 
designation of the chairman of the ‘‘elders’”’ who made 
up the official board. 

Now this analysis of the records does not neces- 
sarily discredit a professional ministry in principle. 
But it does show that these are not matters of prin- 
ciple at all; they are items of convenience. It shows 
that the first century Christians were not institu- 
tionally minded. If they had been, some recognizable 
picture of the kind of organization they favored would 
surely emerge from study of their books, so that all 
the fuss and fury engendered by argument about 
the validity of orders and the like among later Chris- 
tians have been so much waste of breath and ink. 
Worse than that, partisans hotly embattled on such 
issues have painfully missed the point and mistaken 
the nature of the gospel they profess and the Church 
they love. 

All the evidence collectively indicates the fact 
that the Church existed in the earliest days for certain 
manifestly religious purposes; and that how those 
purposes were accomplished was of less than no ac- 
count, provided they were indeed accomplished. 
Perhaps I may be permitted an illustration from my 
own experience. When I was a novice lately added to 
Dr. Cadman’s staff, he assigned me a difficult task. 
’ “How do you want me to do it?” I asked him. “I 
don’t care how you do it!”’ he replied, and his tone was 
an encouragement. ‘I just want you to get it done!’ 
‘That lesson emancipated me from slavery to method 
for its own sake. I have remembered it in connection 
with a thousand tasks since. If most Christians had 
only remained faithful to the insight of the first church- 
men, that churches exist to do things, and any way 
is the right way if it is the way that gets those things 
done, then we should have been spared some of the 
sorriest of the conflicts among believers which have 
disgraced the Christian name. 

Yet St. Paul even called the Church the body of 
Christ, and he would hardly have hazarded so daring 
a pronouncement if he had not meant it deliberately 
and literally. Therefore the prime function which the 
Church served was seen to be a divine one, though 
the means by which it performed that function might 
be regarded as items of indifference. 

Nor is there any doubt about what that prime 
function was. The Church collectively constituted a 
new race by adoption. It was the New Israel, born 
of the Spirit, not of the flesh. Many churches were 
organized upon the model of the synagogue. Some of 
them had been synagogues before; by confessing 
Christ they turned into churches. 

Now the synagogue goes back far beyond the 
introduction of the word in post-canonical Judaism 


to the emergence of the fact by the waters of Babylon 
among the Hebrews of the Second Captivity under 
the leadership of Ezekiel. That great priest-prophet 
may properly be called the founder of the synagogue, 
and at second hand of the Church itself. He gathered 
about him a little homesick company of faithful for- 
lorn souls among these immigrant compatriots of his, 
whom he had preceded to the Chaldean capital by ten 
years. Most of the new expatriates settled down all 
too comfortably, minded to make the best of their new 
surroundings, and prosper in the metropolis. But a 
few there were who remained disconsolate. These be- 
came Ezekiel’s congregation—the first synagogue and 
the first church in history. In that assembly they 
found brethren, knitted to them by the heart‘s adop- 
tion through the bond of a common faith, to replace 
their kinsmen scattered and afar; they found a family, 
a home, a neighborhood, improvised out of a hetero- 
geneous personnel, strangers yesterday, yet now with 
a warmth of reassuring fellowship in mutual aid. 
With that clever compassionate improvisation of 
Ezekiel’s pastoral heart—it was he who first described 
God as the Good Shepherd—there came into history a 
novel religious-sociological device, that of affiliation 
of men, women and children, without regard for class, 
through community of worship, into a real household 
of fraternal adoption. That principle was to spread 
to the uttermost confines of dispersed Israel in the 
next half-dozen centuries, and then to be taken over 
and universalized by the world-faith born out of Israel 
which should override all racial barriers and proclaim 
the latent brotherhood of all men, rendered patent in 
and among all people of every land who should unite 
in following Jesus and heeding his message of general 
salvation through the love of God. 

So the Christian fellowship is viewed in the New 
Testament as a new race, drawn from all races. It 
fulfills what Israel had foreshadowed. Its parts are 
welded into one through the indwelling of the Spirit 
of holy love which is the Spirit of Christ. Each 
Church is then one family within this New Israel. 
All of its members are brethren. They are to bear one 
another’s burdens. They are to upbuild one another 
in understanding and character. They are to be at 
home with one another and with their Master. They 
are to confront the world and its dangers unitedly in 
the strength of this domestic solidarity. 

Was there ever a more wonderful project or 
device than this? And it works. Sometimes this 
meaning of the Church has been obscured. But even 
so, where men and children and women from every 
layer and section of the community meet on one foot- 
ing to worship God together in the name of Jesus 
Christ, the contagion of his kindness still infuses them, 
and they feel that the Church is their home. And 
where this intention is held in the foreground as the 
spring of all living within the Church, any congrega- 
tion will become a force for social righteousness. It 
will be an agency for the humanizing of its subjects 
in fair and constructive relations with their whole 
environment. It will be a powerhouse of good will 
radiating respect for human rights and tenderness for 
human needs far and wide. Ina day of nomadic living 
like ours, beside the ebb and flow of surging tides of 
the lonely and hungry-hearted in all city streets, the 
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church which forgets that it is a family, a home from 
home, with household tasks and household joys, for 
all wayfarers who will cast their lot within its portals, 
has all but forfeited its right to the name it bears. 
But any church with open arms which builds lives to- 
gether into a heart-satisfying unity of mood and har- 
mony of effort, is fulfilling its calling and destiny. It 
is earning its title as a Church of Christ, however 
strange its creed or odd its practices may seem to us. 

The Church, then, is a new race of mankind, of 
which Christ is the head. And each congregation is 
one family within that race. That, I take it, is a 
fundamental definition. And so is this: the bond 
which constitutes this clan is worship. The attitude 
of worship addressed to God, as Jesus has declared 
Him, is what all Christians have in common. How- 
ever widely they may differ on other matters, if in 
this they agree—in the attitude of worship, not by 
any means necessarily in the specific acts embodying 
that attitude—then they are one in Christ, and breth- 
ren. What makes a church a church is worship. 

A church is a society of Christians who regularly 
worship together. That society becomes a household 
by virtue of the community achieved at a level higher 
than all contrasts of taste and circumstance through a 
common turning together to seek and celebrate the 
Eternal. There may and must be much in every 
church which does not directly express worship. But 
there should be no activity in any church which is 
radically irrelevant to it. And where worship is lost 
from sight, by that forgetfulness what may once have 
been a church has become only a club. 

Since worship is its constitutive element, the 
Church as a race, the new and universal Israel, is not 
propagated biologically. Children born to Christian 
parents are not born church members. Like others 
they too must qualify by professing in some regular 
form their conscious personal adhesion to the Christian 
life, and to the rules of their particular family of Chris- 
tians. Nor would there probably be any church to- 
day if dependence had been placed chiefly upon 
natural increase in circles already Christian shortly 
after Jesus’ time. We are all children of the church 
as a result of the activities of both home and foreign 
missions. There has been an invincible urge on the part 
of Christians from the first, an urge surviving every at- 
tack and surmounting every restraint from without, to 
share the faith with all who can by any means be per- 
suaded to accept it and the privileges it entails. 

The motives lying behind this imperative are two- 
fold. First, and despite his strategic preference dur- 
ing his own earthly life for approach to people of his 
own nationality and background, there is the example 
of Jesus himself, manifestly accepting no limits in 
principle to the outreach of his message and mercy. 
There are certain words accredited to Jesus in the 
gospels which urge this example with perennial co- 
gency. Men have felt that they must go into all the 
world and preach the gospel, because Jesus has bidden 
his followers to do so. 

But, second, I doubt whether they would have 
yielded to this constraint save with a reluctance viti- 
ating the results if they had not felt also a mighty 
wave of spontaneous enthusiasm within their own 
hearts, because the truth and the new life they had 


found through Jesus were too good to be kept to them- 
selves—so good that they could not help talking about 
them to all who would listen. So characteristic has 
this overflowing ardor been among the most mani- 
festly Christian in every generation, that I think we 
must look with some suspicion upon the faith pro- 
fessed by any man who calls himself a Christian with- 
out sharing it. 

A great deal has been said, especially of late, 
about the creedal differences among Christians, as if 
the various tribes of the New Israel agreed in nothing, 
and it were consequently a delusion to speak of their 
several efforts as in any sense or degree correlated. 
The fact of an unsightly competitiveness cannot be 
gainsaid. But not only is this a diminishing phenome- 
non today; also I doubt if it has ever had anything like 
the importance often assigned to it. For I believe 
that all Christian Churches have always borne united 
witness in all that fundamentally matters, in so far 
as they have borne any witness at all, relevant to hu- 
man need. 

What is the gospel which we profess and publish? 
It is not any scheme of theology through which men 
seek to articulate it with general intelligence. Rather 
it is Jesus’ way of looking at life and reacting to its 
contacts and challenges. And the basic aspect of 
Jesus’ way of looking at life is that it begins with God 
the Father. If we take three Christians whose three 
ways of explaining the gospel are poles apart—say a 
Roman Catholic, a Seventh Day Adventist and a 
Unitarian—we may find that they are mainly con- 
cerned with arguing about their differences; but in 
that case we shall not find them bearing the fruits of 
the Spirit in any abundance. But if these are three 
Christians in whose lives those fruits are conspicuous 
—if they are in the wholesome and engaging sense 
saints—then we shall find that in tone and demeanor 
they are virtually indistinguishable, while in their 
intellectual disagreements they will be able to count 
on mutual charity. For all three will be doing their 
utmost to look at life as Jesus did, and to react as he 
did to life’s contacts and challenges. 

Where we encounter the will to strife, we do not 
encounter the spirit of Christ. Where we encounter 
the spirit of Christ, we do not encounter sectarian 
bitterness, even in sectaries of the most diverse types. 
The business of the Church through all the churches 
is simply to make Christ known. Most churches in 
most places are in their own peculiar ways trying to do 
that. In the measure of their success, Christ will be 
enabled to speak for himself, and do all the rest. 

* * x 


AN APPROPRIATE TEXT 


Mr. C— was pastor of a Baptist church in a certain town in 
one of the Western states. He had been on very bad terms with 
his flock for some time. They abused him whenever they could 
find occasion, and he reciprocated with equal readiness. Before 
his contract with the parish expired, he received the appoint- 
ment of the chaplain at the state prison. Elated at this lucky 
opportunity of getting rid of him, the congregation came in full 
numbers to hear his farewell sermon, perhaps less to compliment 
than to annoy him with their presence. Great was their astonish- 
ment, and still greater their anger, when the reverend gentleman 
chose for his text the following words, “I go to prepare a place for 
you .... that where I am, there ye may be also.”’,—F rom an old 
Harper's Monthly Magazine. 
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A Vacation Church School 


Arthur W. Webster 


HEN Miss Andrews asked me to write for 

The Christian Leader an account of the vaca- 

tion church school which has been held at 

South Weymouth, Mass., for the last three summers, I 

said I would gladly do so if she thought it would be of 

help to others. I am no authority on religious educa- 

tion, neither am I an expert in the art of conducting a 

vacation church school. In spite of this, or because of 

it, the school has had three very successful sessions. 

Although it has meant a great deal of hard work it 
has not been a difficult task—and you can do it! 

A boy once said to his mother: “‘Mother, why does 
our church and Sunday school close during the sum- 
mer? Don’t they think we need anything then?” 
Those questions are pertinent and challenging. The 
more I thought of them the more convinced I became 
that the church and the church school are a bit negli- 
gent during the summer. There was one solution: 
Start a vacation school. 

Two weeks prior to the opening day in 1936 the 
decision was made to conduct such a school. Im- 
mediately several problems presented themselves. 
First, where would I find teachers willing to give up 
their mornings for two consecutive weeks? What 
could be used for lessons that would be different from 
those used in Sunday school? How was it to be 
financed? And how would people know enough about 
it in that time to be willing to send their children? 
These were real problems to one who had never wit- 
nessed a school in session. But I was determined that 
something should take place—there was going to be 
some sort of school if there were only one teacher and 
one pupil. 

Immediately the church school teachers were 
consulted and the first question each asked was, 
“What is a vacation church school?” After hearing 
an explanation, most of the teachers agreed to help. 
They, with a few recruits, made up the teaching staff. 
But that was only the beginning. What of lessons? 
How could the teachers get ready in time? It was 
short notice. I assured them that they were as well 
prepared as I was. Wouldn’t they put in a little extra 
effort to prepare lessons, if the materials were sup- 
plied? They would. 

Lesson materials were procured through the 
Universalist Publishing House and proved very satis- 
factory. (For list of materials, etc., write to the 
General Sunday School Association.) Materials cost 
money and there was only $5.77 available. How was 
the venture to be financed? 

Many schools of this sort are financed by charg- 
ing a registration fee of twenty-five cents per pupil. 
Some families had three and four children and the 
parents simply could not afford that amount. There- 
fore, no definite fee was set. But at the end of the 
first week envelopes were sent home by the children— 
one envelope to a family. The parents were asked to 
contribute, as they felt they could, to the support of 
the school. By the end of the first week they could 
tell whether the children were getting anything worthy 
of a contribution. Every envelope had to be re- 


turned whether there was money in it or not. The 
reason for this was that money intended for church 
school often has a way of getting into the hands of 
a storekeeper. Every family contributed something 
and many said if more money was needed they would 
be glad to help. Their additional help was not needed, 
as $19.63 came in in contributions. This same 
method has been used for the past two years also, and 
contributions have increased each year. For the 
coming session this year there is a surplus of $15.00. 
This method of financing seems good, for the reason 
that no one needs to stay away because he doesn’t have 
the quarter, or whatever it may be, for registration. 

Announcement of the school was made from the 
pulpit for two Sundays and folks began to be inter- 
ested—more, perhaps, out of curiosity than anything 
else—and said they would send their children. The 
result was that the enrollment for the first year was 
ninety-six, the second year 115, and last year there 
was a limited enrollment of 189. Any child between 
the age of four and sixteen was eligible to attend, and 
it made no difference whether he was Catholic or 
Protestant. 

What to have for handwork was a question. 
After quite a bit of scouring about three good sources 
were located: Mrs. Mary I. Chamberlain, Dennison’s, 
and Hammett’s. Mrs. Chamberlain gave some help- 
ful ideas for the beginners and the primary depart- 
ments. Ample suggestions and work for junior and 
intermediate girls were found at Dennison’s store, and 
for boys in books purchased at Hammett’s School 
Supply House. It was amazing at the end of the 
school to see how much the boys and girls had accom- 
plished along the lines of handwork. Articles ranged 
from the simple posters of the beginners to the egg- 
racks and lawn cut-outs of the boys’ groups. 

Some of the teachers either could not give the 
additional time or did not feel capable of the hand- 
work. That meant that more teachers would be re- 
quired. Fortunately, three or four were found who 
willingly consented to help. Let it be said right here 
that usually, if the church or the church school has a 
definite program, workers and helpers can be ob- 
tained. None of the teachers received any remunera- 
tion. It was all voluntary work and well done. In 
fact, the teachers enjoyed it so much that most of them 
have been available all three years. 

The first year started so suddenly that no real 
meeting of the teachers could take place. However, 
for the last two years teachers have met together and 
discussed the work ahead. Lesson materials were 
selected at that time and the teacher immediately 
began her preparations. Ways and means of im- 
proving the school have been discussed at these 
meetings. Through it all everything has been har- 
monious. Every teacher has been willing to give 
extra time to his or her particular work. Enough said 
of the teachers. What about the pupils? 

At the beginning of the first year I wondered just 
how many would attend, and, if they did attend for a 
time, how long they would remain. The teaching 
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staff was pleasantly surprised. Youngsters took to 
the school as ducks take to water. None lagged in the 
morning. Everyone was there ahead of time—and 
often a half-hour before the principal, who got there 
at least a half-hour before opening time. A very 
rainy spell one year made no difference in attendance. 
I shall never forget one morning in particular when 
there was almost a cloudburst. In groups of three, 
four and five, the children came. Some carried um- 
brellas, some had raincoats. Others, in just ordinary 
clothing, were drenched. Water ran from their hair, 
face; fingers and feet. When asked why they came 
on such a day they said, “‘We couldn’t miss it.” That 
was the best tribute that could be paid to the school. 
It made every teacher feel amply rewarded. Yes, 
children loved the school, and all through the winter 
many ask when the vacation school is to begin! 

Perhaps the biggest feature of the entire school 
was the exhibit the evening of the last day of the two- 
week session. All the work which the pupils had done 
was displayed on tables about the vestry. An appro- 
priate program gave parents and friends an idea of 
what had been done in the school. There was singing, 
speaking, acting, memory work, kindergarten band, 
folk dancing, etc. Nothing was put into the final 
night which had not in some way been taken up in the 
class sessions. Everything on exhibit was tagged with 
the child’s name, and the teacher of the group was in 
charge of the table. At the close the pupils were given 
their work either to take home or give to friends. 

It may be of interest to some to know the pro- 
cedure of a typical day. At nine o’clock sharp the 
“cow bell’? rang and the children formed a double 
line outside the vestry door. The smaller children 
came first and the larger last. The first two carried 
the flags—American and Christian. To the music of 
a good march the pupils came in and sat down. A 
brief devotional service, conducted each morning by 
the principal, consisted of simple Scripture reading, 
prayer, singing, and flag salutes. At its conclusion 
Bible drills were conducted, during which the children 
had an opportunity to learn Psalms, Books of the 
Bible, and biblical passages everyone ought to know. 
At the conclusion of this announcements for the day 
were given. Then each went to his class to study for 
fifty minutes. To those who think fifty minutes a 
long time, it should be said that the period was hardly 
long enough to accomplish the work outlined. Pupils 
were interested and nearly everyone took some part 
in the discussions. In the older classes either class 
notebooks, to which all contributed, or individual 
notebooks,. were made and put in the exhibition. 

After the study period there was a twenty-minute 
recess during which the pupils were allowed to amuse 
themselves or enter into directed play. That which 
proved most exciting and most looked forward to was 
boxing. It was not only good fun for the boys but it 
served to teach sportsmanship and fair play. During 
the recess period the two youngest classes were given 
some kind of crackers or cookies each day. When the 
bell sounded every child hurried to his handwork class. 

Many children at first were interested in quantity 
rather than quality in their handcraft and they had to 
learn that it was not the number of things made 
which counted but the way the work was done. Those 


who finished first would help the slower ones. During 
the first year the teachers learned a great lesson— 
that after each handwork class the pupils should help 
pick up the scraps of paper, cloth, wood, ete., and 
leave everything in order. Following this fifty-minute 
period were the closing exercises. 

The exercises consisted of vacation school songs 
and cheers, in ‘which every child joined with diapason 
notes and thunderous roars. Just before the school 
was dismissed the principal would say: “Is everybody 
happy?” The reply, which would raise the roof of any 
church, was ‘‘Absolutely.”” With that as the parting 
word the sessions were closed until the next day, for 
everyone except the teachers, who worked during the 
afternoon and into the evening correcting papers and 
making preparations for the following day. 

I am looking forward to a big school this summer. 
Two days before the school opens will be set aside for 
registration, for all who care to attend. Due to limited 
facilities the number will have to be definitely set. 
Pre-registration will afford all an opportunity to ex- 
press their desire to attend. If the numbers are too 
great it may be that two schools will be held—one 
coming perhaps a week later. 

And why go to all this bother and work, some may 
wonder. Well, let me defend myself. 

I know that a vacation school in South Wey- 
mouth has definite values. First of all, it acquaints 
the child with the church. He realizes that it is trying 
to do something for him. Whether he is a member of 
the church school or not makes no difference. During 
the year as he passes the church he looks at it and says 
to his companions, “‘I go there in the summer to vaca- 
tion school, and I’m going next summer if they have 
one. I wouldn’t miss it.’”’ All that tends to create a 
respect in the mind of the child, and he regards the 
church as a place where he can learn to do new things. 
Somehow the church school is thought of as a place 
where the child is sent by his parents, but the vacation 
school is a place where the child makes certain himself 
that he will attend. 

In the second place I feel the school gives the 
child something worth while. It is not just a session 
to get boys and girls together and say there are so 
many pupils on the roll. All lesson materials are se- 
lected with the idea of teaching something worth 
while, such as better citizenship, better sportsmanship, 
neighborliness, and the fundamentals of wholesome 
and well-regulated community life. The handwork 
teaches the child not only to use his hands but to use 
them in work that is constructive. All things are 
made for a purpose—the articles can be used after 
they are completed. 

In the third place the vacation school keeps the 
children off the street for at least a few hours. By 
the time the school starts the children have become a 
bit weary with their vacation from day school and 
they really wonder what to do with themselves. For 
want of something better they wander the streets and ~ 
stand on corners—not an altogether healthy thing. 
With work to do their minds are occupied, and instead 
of throwing sticks and stones they use their spare 
time to make things. There are other values, but these 
are sufficient to show that such a school is needed. 

Lest some think the undertaking too expensive to 
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be considered, I give a few figures. The first year for 
an enrollment of ninety-six the total expense was 
$18.36; the second year for 115 $22.09; and last year 
for 189 $25.90. Some material was contributed, such 
as lumber, pasteboard and leather. If people of the 
community know that a school is to be held, they will 
supply some of the necessary materials. Don’t let 
the fear of expense stop you! 

The vacation school can be used as a means to 
get more members for the church school by allowing 
only those to attend who will affiliate themselves with 
the church school. I did not do that because I believe 
my church should serve not only my people but the 
people of the community. 

I hope some of you who read these words will 
want to start a vacation school this summer, and I 
further hope that I shall see an account of it in the 
columns of The Christian Leader. It is great fun and 
very rewarding. Get busy and go to it! 


* * * 


THE SALUTATION OF THE DAWN* 
Alice Bidwell 


“Listen to the exhortation of the Dawn. 
Look well to this day 
For it is life, the very life of life; 
In its brief course lie all the virtues 
And realities of your existence: 
The Bliss of Growth, 
The Glory of Action, 
The Splendor of Beauty. 
For yesterday is but a dream, 
And tomorrow only a vision; 
But today well lived 
Makes every yesterday a dream of happiness, 
And every tomorrow a dream of hope; 
Look well, therefore, to this day! 
Such is the salutation of the Dawn.” 


ISTEN to the exhortation of the Dawn. Look well to this 
day, for to us it is a day of happiness in being together in 
commemoration of what Christ has done for the world. 

Let us think for a moment of the people of Europe. Unfor- 
tunately some of these people are denied the privilege and place 
in which to worship as they believe at this time. War and 
poverty threaten to overwhelm them. They are not allowed to 
worship where they please, and if they do meet in small groups 
they are obsessed with a secret fear of being discovered and per- 
secuted for it. Yet it is life—these things so un-Christianlike. 
Still I think that they know something of the Bliss of Growth. 
I believe that they thought of life at one time as some of us do now, 
that it is one big adventure, that each day has some new experi- 
ence for us if we look for it. 

In the spring the birds are returning and the grass and 
flowers and trees are all beginning to grow. As they walk along, 
even people seem to have a new spring in their steps as if life were 
a much better thing now that spring is here. There is something 
about spring that seems to make everyone a little happier. Some 
show their enthusiasm by singing and shouting; others, while 
more quiet, feel the difference when spring comes. 

People, flowers, birds, and all nature know the Glory of 
Action. When I say that people know the glory of action I don’t 
mean the action of war or fighting. I mean that each person 
has some desire or ideal that he wishes to attain in life. It may 
take most of his life to attain this ideal, but when he has at- 
tained it he has known the “glory of action” in doing that thing. 


*Address delivered at an Easter sunrise service, Second 
Universalist Church, Springfield, Mass., held under the auspices 
of the young people’s group. 


j 


Birds and animals know the glory of action when they are 
building their nests or homes, when they are looking for food, 
or when they spread their wings in flight. When the green 
shoots of the flowers and plants begin to grow in the spring, they 
too know the glory of action. After they have worked all spring 
growing, and then blossom or bear fruit, they seem to say: ‘See, 
this is the result of our hard work; aren’t we pretty?” 

These beings that I have mentioned also know the Splendor 
of Beauty. The artist knows beauty when he is painting. The 
musician knows beauty when he is creating, composing, or play- 
ing music. The architect also realizes beauty when he is draw- 
ing plans for someone. I imagine that some of you are thinking: 
“Yes, but you have only mentioned the things that everyone 
knows are beautiful; I haven’t the ability to create or the ability 
to draw. I can do none of these things.’”’ There is a poem en- 
titled ‘““Don’t Think ‘I Can’t,’ Think ‘I Can.’ ’’ When someone 
asks you to do something and you get ready to say “I can’t,” 
think of the phrase I have just quoted, and you may change your 
mind. It may be something that you or your friends are making, 
or a model airplane that someone is building. When they are 
finished, these too have beauty. Everything large or small has 
beauty even if we don’t see it. 

Flowers and plants have beauty in their many different 
colored blossoms and fruit. Birds have beauty also in their 
colored feathers. If today and on the coming tomorrows you 
live the things I have mentioned, to the best of your ability, 
yesterday will become a dream of happiness. ‘‘Larry’’ (a book 
on the thoughts of youth) says that happiness is the goal toward 
which we all work, the pot of gold at the end of the rainbow, the 
cherished ideal of our dreams. The Koran says happiness must 
be earned. Christ said that we will find happiness only in pro- 
portion to the happiness that we give others. 

oe cK * 


THE NEW ENGLAND INSTITUTE 


Can aggression be stopped without superior force? Leyton 
Richards, formerly minister at the historic Carr’s Lane Congre- 
gational Church, Birmingham, England, and one of Britain’s 
leading pacifists, will clarify some of the ‘Religious Issues in 
International Problems” at the eighth annual conference of the 
New England Institute of International Relations, to be held at 
Wellesley College, June 27 to July 7. 

Mr. Richards, author of ‘The Crisis and World Peace,’ 
“The Christian’s Alternative to War,’ and “The Christian’s 
Contribution to Peace,’’ will discuss totalitarianism, democracy 
and religion, and the rights of the individual in the war-making 
state. 

The problems of refugees and minorities will be presented by 
Clarence E. Pickett, executive secretary of the American Friends 
Service Committee, Philadelphia, which maintains centers in 
Berlin, Vienna, Paris, and Geneva, and administers relief and 
refugee work in Spain, Germany, and China. Mr. Pickett re- 
cently received, jointly with Rufus Jones, the Philadelphia 
Award for performing the most significant service of the year . 
1938. 

Other Institute lecturers will discuss economic issues, mili- 
tary and naval policy, Near East and Far East problems, Fascist 
penetration in Latin America, education for democracy, and the 
struggle for world peace in the light of present developments. 
The Institute is open to all persons interested in international 
problems irrespective of religious or other affiliations. Sponsored 
by the American Friends Service Committee and the Council 
for Social Action of the Congregational-Christian Churches, it is 
one of nine similar institutes held annually throughout the coun- 
try for the purpose of encouraging the study of the crucial as- 
pects of world affairs today. 

Resident membership is limited to 150 persons, and a small 
number of day students are also admitted to the lectures, round 
tables, and informal discussion groups during the eleven-day 
session. 

Registration may be made with George A. Selleck, director, 
5 Longfellow Park, Cambridge. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


A VISITOR TO OUR WASHINGTON CHURCH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
I am sending herewith a little excerpt from a card I recently 


received from a correspondent in Washington. If you care to use 
it, all right, or if you think better not to print it, perhaps you will 
pass it on to Brooks. 

G. W. Sias. 


Turner Center, Me. 


The letter stated that the man’s own minister was away and 
so he went to the Universalist National Memorial Church. Then 
he added: ‘“‘Brooks had as good a sermon as I would have heard 
at our church if Dr. had been at home, and that is saying a 
lot. . . . Brooks is the best Universalist preacher I have heard 
since (an outstanding man of two decades ago). The Uni- 
versalist Church in Washington is some church—one to be proud 


of ” 


The Editor. 


* * 


FROM A DAUGHTER OF DR. BISBEE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
I don’t know who wrote the editorial, ‘Patriotism That Is 


Willing to Pay,” in the Leader of March 15—maybe it was the 
editor, as he seems to come in for praise and blame, unless he can 
hand it over to the really nice associate editors who take either 
or both with a smile. I thoroughly agree with the statements 
“a la Goodwin,” but have you ever tried to buy an “Old Glory’’? 
T have and what a “let down’’!!) Asa president of the Woman’s 
Relief Corps I ordered dozens of flags as table decorations for a 
festive occasion, later many in larger sizes to place on graves 
of our deceased members. On each set. was a tag, “Made in 
Japan.” This to me seems far worse, to pay a foreign nation for 
manufacturing our own emblem, than to pay to enter our public 
buildings; at least we are paying in the latter case for care and 
upkeep of something our own, whereas the former supports an 


outsider. 
Marion Bisbee Pease. 


Hyannis, Mass. 
* 


PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE NEEDED 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The honesty and good intention behind such a plan as Mrs. 
Lee suggests for young ministers to gain a personal knowledge of 
the conditions of the poor, compels attention. The very fact 
that such a plan is suggested is hopeful because it recognizes the 
need. 

From my own experience I am forced to conclude that this 
lack of understanding of the problems of the common people is 
the tragedy of all tragedies of the age, for if our leaders really 
understood what it is that is causing this social unrest which is 
the basic cause of dictators and armaments, they would do the 
things needed to change the situation rather than continue to do 
those things which irritate—even force—present rivalries and 
military activities. 

But boarding a month each year in a slum environment will 
not help much. There is but one way to learn what it means to 
work for a limited income and live on that income, however 
limited it may be—that is actually to do it for a few years. To 
try to gain an understanding by looking on, no matter how 
close the view, can only lead to misunderstanding and a wrong 
interpretation of the whole problem. 

If our churches would make a practice of admitting no per- 
sons to their theological schools until they come with funds they 
have themselves earned, it would do much to connect the ministry 
with the life of today. If they would refuse to give administra- 
tive responsibility to anyone until he has demonstrated such 
ability by some years of business or industrial experience entirely 
on his own, there would be a marked improvement in the in- 


fluence of our churches in dealing with the problems of the present. 

Most of the leaders of our churches of two and three genera- 
tions ago had nearly all practical experience, with little or no 
formal training. That more formal training was desirable was 
realized, and for a half century we have been increasing this to 
the neglect of practical experience. 

We now realize the failure of such training to provide a com- 
plete foundation for the ministry. Can we not devise a plan that 
will secure the advantages of both? This we must do or the 
formal churches will be eliminated from the scene in this country 
as they are being eliminated in other countries. Perhaps the best 
course for immediate improvement would be to encourage per- 
sons of mature years with large and successful experience in in- 
dustry as leaders or common employees, to take a larger part in 
the administrative and policy-developing activities of our churches 
—perhaps to enter the ministry. 

The real difficulty in opening the door to such persons is 
that they are likely to tell us things to which we do not care to 
listen, and to suggest policies that are contrary to established 
procedures. It might be well to open the door just a very little 
and see what result would follow. 

Experience. 
* * 
IT IS A GREAT SERIES 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am wondering if you have read and studied the last article 
in the series in The Christian Century, “How My Mind Has 
Changed During the Last Decade,’ by Edward Scribner Ames. 
It came like a breath of spring to me after reading and listening to 
the carefully worded statements of cautious Universalist theists 
who begin their argument with a deductive principle firmly in 
mind. While the Universalist Church has become much more 
social-minded in Boston, I notice a definite trend toward more 
conservatism lately in theology. Even the old warhorse Clint 
Scott seems to be trying to make peace with the right wing. We 
have to read the bulletin from Harold Scott’s church in Denver 
to get some radicalism in theology. Of course there is no virtue 
in being liberal or radical for its own sake. However, I should 
enjoy listening to some of our great minds answer the theological 
challenge released by Dr. Ames. It does not seriously matter 
what name he uses or what banner he flies. He is blazing the way 
with some mighty clear thinking. 

Prospector. 


All things are ours, whether of Paul or Apollos or Cephas. 
The Editor. 
* * 
REACTIONS OF THE LISTENERS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Broadcasting the message of Universalism is indeed an in- 
teresting experience! Your readers may enjoy these excerpts 
from recent “fan mail.” 

Letter No. 1: “It was indeed pleasant this morning to have 
had the opportunity to hear your service on the air. My wife’ 
served breakfast on a card table right in the living room so that. 
we might hear every word of your service and we want you to 
know that we both enjoyed every minute. . . . Attached is our 
offering. . . .” 

Letter No. 2: “In listening to your Sunday broadcast of the 
Universalist Church, this man is not a preacher of the Gospel 
and I personally think that such Heresies should be kept off the 
air. This man has utterly rejected the word of God and is a 
stumbling block to the work of Christ. . . .” 

Both letters were postmarked at Huntington, West Vir- 
ginia. Yes, they both referred to the same radio talk! Broad- 
casting the message of Universalism is indeed an interesting 
experience! ? 

Carl H. Olson. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Faith Is Self-Attesting 


A Testament of Faith. By P. G. S. 
Hopwood. (Macmillan. $2.00.) 


In the introduction to this volume, Rufus 
Jones writes that we have been living 
through a stage of faith depression pro- 
duced by ‘‘new psychologies’”’ more dog- 
matic than any of the old theologies. 
“Faith is reduced to wishful thinking, by 
which the baffled and defeated mind in a 
mysterious world spins out of its own sub- 
stance its dreams of comfort and builds 
its ‘fanes of fruitless prayer.’’’ The only 
way by which faith can be restored is 
through a profound study of the founda- 
tional structure of the mind, and an ap- 
praisal of the various approaches of the 
mind to ultimate reality. Such is the pur- 
pose of this book. 

It will soon be obvious to any reader of 
this volume that Dr. Hopwood is a learned 
man, who writes clearly without being in 
the least pedantic. He has a marvelous 
faculty for using apt illustrations. His 
thesis is that religion, far from being some- 
thing pretty in men, found to be conducive 
to happiness, is really as much a part of 
man as rational experience. In his out- 
look, the writer is Kantian. He believes 
that the mind imposes four forms on all 
the experience it may have; and the forms 
are rational, esthetic, moral and religious. 
“We are aware of the impinging of a 
spiritual environment to which we respond 
because, by our mental constitution, we 
must do so. It is the experiencing sub- 
ject and the experienced object, the coming 
together of the soul and God which brings 
religious experience. It is not due to the 
mind alone, nor to the creative activity of 
an objective God alone. ... It results 
from a divine-human relationship where 
each partner is actively engaged.” 

Religion requires faith, but what of it? 
So does science. Every scientist believes 
that his hypothesis presents a true view of 
some portion of the outer universe. But 
just try to prove that that outer world 
exists! Our minds deal with facts and 
values. We have knowledge of facts only 
as we experience them, or take the word 
of others; and our authority for values 
is in our experience. ‘‘If facts bear witness 
to the existence of reality, then values 
point to the nature of reality,’ and “the 
claim of religious experience to be in living 
touch with a vital, spiritual reality is in 
line with the scientist’s faith in truth, the 
artist’s faith in beauty, the good man’s 
faith in moral goodness, and the heart’s 
faith in love as revealing the nature of 
reality.” 

Faith is self-attesting: on the side of 
feeling, we experience immediately the 
object of our religious devotion whether 
by direct perception of the numinous or in 
intuitive mysticism as God directly sensed 
in the soul; on the side of mind, it is the 


expression of man’s native religious reason: 
on the side of action, it leads to dynamic 
moral transformation of every order. 

“The ultimate validity of religious ex- 
perience is God. If God is not, no erudi- 
tion or beneficial results will attest its 
truth. If there were no spiritual reality, 
there would be no pointer readings to it.” 
“As with other forms of experience so re- 
ligious experience can stand on its own feet 
and look the universe in the face. It is no 
hybrid growth on the emotions, no beggar 
asking alms of the intellect, and no fungus 
on the healthy progress of the life urge.” 

A proper review of this book would re- 
quire its quotation in whole. Any of us 
should be proud to use passages from it to 
reinforce our own convictions and to give 
courage to the flagging spirits among our 
flocks. 

Donald B. F. Hoyt. 


* ok 
Roots in the Sky. By Sidney Meller. 
(Macmillan. $3.00.) 


It is not often that the reviewer has on 
his hands a book which he cannot com- 
mend in any way. Such, however, is not 
only the case with Sidney Meller’s ‘‘Roots 
in the Sky,’ but the reviewer is unfor- 
tunately forced to condemn it roundly. 
Having waded laboriously and conscien- 
tiously through nearly six hundred pages 
which constitute a plethora of ill-arranged 
words about ill-conceived and_ trivial 
episodes, he may be pardoned if he vents 
his spleen! 

‘Roots in the Sky”’ is the story of a Jew- 
ish couple, Rabbi Drobnen and his wife, 
who come to America, the ‘‘land of cancer 
and gold and street cars and no heart.” 
They raise a family of six children and are 
largely preoccupied with a futile resistance 
to their Americanization. The rabbi, the 
most detailed character study, has his 
“roots in the sky’’—the sky of orthodox 
Judaism. He is servant of Jahveh, a 
Talmudic scholar bent on keeping his 
children true to the old-time religion. 
Every year of his children’s life brings the 
rabbi a succession of painful jolts. 

The theme of this novel is a fertile one 
and close to the real situation of every 
orthodox Jewish community. If only the 
author had known how to write and had 
been able to arouse himself from ugliness 
and triviality! The reviewer remembers 
once overtaking two fat Irish priests who 
were riding through the Gap of Dunloe 
on the floor of a wooden cart. They were 
very considerably shaken up! So also is 
the reader of this novel if he is at all sensi- 
tive to style. Read a paragraph of it, any 
paragraph, and it is like riding over a 
rough road on the bare floor of a wooden 
cart. And that paragraph will take you 
on an excursion into unmitigated ugliness. 
When one of the characters sobs, for ex- 
ample, the sobs “‘shake his belly.’’ When 
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one of the rabbi’s daughters received a 
proposal, “‘she lit up inside like firecrackers. 
She wanted to kiss him. Her heart sang.” 
The reaction to sentimental romanticism 
was doubtless long overdue, but if this is 
what it has landed us in, may the Lord be 
merciful unto us! When the new synagogue 
is dedicated, the precise location of the 
toilets must be noted. If anyone persists 
in reading this sort of stuff, he has only 
himself to blame. He has been warned. 
Norman D. Fletcher. 


* * 


The Assurance of Faith 


The Assurance of Faith. By Prof. Louis 
Berkhof. (Wm. B. Eerdmans Publish- 
ing Company., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
$.75.) 

Professor Berkhof, an orthodox theo- 
logian, has written an obviously orthodox 
book on faith and assurance. To accept 
and agree with it, requires a belief in the 
incarnation, virgin birth, physical resur- 
rection, vicarious atonement, ete. The 
assurance of faith is the conviction of sal- 
vation for the individual concerned, sal- 
vation being a gift, not a social achieve- 
ment of man. The opposite of assurance is 
doubt, that respecting the objective truths 
of the Bible being a sign of unbelief. To 
cultivate assurance one must study the 
Bible, pray, attend church, cultivate 
Christian graces. In short, this sums up 
Professor Berkhof’s no-doubt learned book. 

However, we liberals, being in the camp 
of the ‘‘modernists” and advocates of the 
social gospel, prefer to earn our salvation 
by achievement and are likely to find this 
discourse rather pointless in view of our 
theology. We count ourselves blessed to 
be delivered of the need of piety. 

F.W.S. 


* * 


One Man’s Expression 


Why I Believe in God and Immor- 
tality. By George S. Foster, M. D. 
(Revell. $1.25.) 

Dr. Foster, a practicing physician, ex- 
pounds his belief in God and Immortality 
in the light of his personal and professional 
experiences. In a sometimes artificial 
style with awkward interpolations, the 
book is divided thus: Chapter I, Life 
(Vegetation, Animals, Man, Science, Mis- 
cellaneous); Chapter II, Immortality—a 
Reality; Chapter III, Conviction through 
Experiences and Faith of Others; Chapter 
IV, Reflections. One knows, on conclu- 
sion, that nature in all its forms means 
that there is a God and that, since the 
Bible promises that there is a heaven, it 
must be so and to believe it makes one 
happy. Your reviewer does not doubt 
but that Dr. Foster is a fine man and has 
served his fellows well; likewise, he has an 
abiding faith in God and Immortality. 
He has not, however, made his book as 
factually convincing as one might believe 
within a doctor’s ability. 

F.W.S. 
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The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


FOREBODING 


While I am rocking you, my son, 
And singing lullabies, 

Someone is planning stouter planes 
For Death to ride the skies. 

While I am dressing you, my son, 
In little boyish suits, 

Someone is making uniforms 
And sturdy soldier boots. 


While you are chasing butterflies 
Amid the tangled grass, 

Someone is testing chemicals 
To make a deadlier gas. 

And while you eat your simple fare, 
Perhaps the war lords sit, 

To start again the bugle notes 
That only call the fit. 


While I would build a splendid man, 
So fine and strong, my son, 
Someone in secret tries to make 
A farther-reaching gun— 
A gun that on some distant day, 
When drums of battle roll, 
Will leave me with a golden star 
And iron in my soul. 
Mabel Freer Loveridge. 


* * 


FOR PARENTS TO THINK ABOUT 


The solution of the crime problem is 
comparatively simple of statement and, 
in the same breath, the most difficult of 
all human problems in execution. It con- 
sists in the rearing of law-abiding youth. 
The functioning of youth movements has 
an inestimably beneficial effect upon the 
welfare of the juvenile members of our 
communities, and any work which im- 
proves the moral outlook and character of 
the younger members of society justifies 
itself in the dividends which posterity will 
receive. ‘ 

Our youthful delinquency is a problem 
which strikes into practically every home 
in America. Every parent should give 
the deepest consideration to this problem, 
because the responsibility for youth in 
crime today rests on the door-step of the 
home. We have youth in crime because of 
the lessening of parental responsibility 
and family discipline. It is due to a tend- 
ency to evade responsibility that parents 
in many instances have allowed their chil- 
dren to stray. In straying, they commit 
crimes which send so many of our boys 
and girls into penitentiaries and reforma- 
tories, which in reality are ‘‘criminal col- 
leges,’”’ where they are either educated into 
further criminality by hardened recidivists 
or pampered by crime-coddlers into the be- 
lief that they can commit new infractions 
with impunity. 

None of those interested in law and order 
can afford to overlook the splendid work 
which is being done in the field of crime 
prevention. The bringing of opportuni- 


ties to young boys for supervised recrea- 
tion, affording them possibilities of de- 
veloping athletic skill in all kinds of sports, 
bringing them together for rational, de- 
cent social diversions, permitting them to 
acquire a balanced, sane outlook upon life 
by reason of their association with adults 
whom they admire and who can directly 
by example or otherwise instill the highest 
moral principles and ideals—all of these 
movements are worthy of enthusiastic and 
continuing support from those interested 
not only in the problem of crime and the 
criminal, but in the well-being of humanity 
at large. 

Apprehending criminals and punishing 
them is only a part of the solution to the 
problem of crime. Producing honest 
citizens is the major objective in which 
we are all interested. This can only be 
done if the home life is of an uplifting 
character and if those men and women who 
have the interests of their country at 
heart devote some time, thought and at- 
tention to the discharge of this most im- 
portant duty—From an address on Law- 
lessness—a National Menace, by J. Edgar 


Hoover. 
cine 


GROUP THINKING 
Fundamentals of Group Thinking 


1. Members should be prepared— 
through reading. 

2. The object of the discussion is not so 
much to convince the man or woman 
who differs from you as to contribute to 
them some fact or to clarify some mis- 
conception—to make available to every 
individual in the group the combined 
constructive thought of the entire group. 
3. Stick to the point being discussed. 

4. Speak concisely and clearly; you’re 
not present to make speeches, but to 
contribute thought and receive ideas. 

5. Listen with a receptive and open 
mind, and be on guard against your own 
prejudices. 

6. Don’t talk too much—give the other 
fellow a chance. 


Suggestions to Chairmen 


1. The chairman is a leader—not a 
teacher. 

2. The chairman should keep discussion 
to the point. 

3. The chairman should not permit any 
one or two members to monopolize dis- 
cussion. 

4. The chairman should do very little 
talking; let him lead the group to express 
itself. 

5. Certainly, the chairman should not 
feel bound to reply to every member who 
expresses an opinion contrary to his 
own—he can safely trust his group to 
answer. 

6. In case of vague statements made by 


any member, the chairman should re- 
state to clarify the point. 

7. As discussion progresses, the chair- 
man should summarize _ conclusions 
reached or major opinions expressed. 

8. Once the group has reached a con- 
clusion on a point, the chairman should 
stop discussion and lead to the next 
logical point. 

9. The chairman should try to lead the 
more timid members to express them- 
selves. 

10. The chairman should understand the 
value of occasional silent pauses. Let 
the group start the session with a mo- 
ment of silence—to permit members to 
organize their thinking and give slower 
thinkers opportunity to think before the 
quick thinkers suggest the major ideas. 
If discussion becomes heated, it would 
be well for the chairman to suggest a 
moment of pause for reflection. 

11. Occasionally, if the chairman has 
specialized knowledge on a point which 
no other member of the group seems to 
have, he may throw his idea into the dis- 
cussion. In general, however, the chair- 
man should handle the discussion ob- 
jectively, detaching himself very largely 
from his own definitely formed opinions. 


From an article entitled “Group Thinking 
on the Crisis,” by F. Harvey Morse. 


* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


All offerings for the Jewish refugee 
children should be sent direct to the G. S. 
S. A. office, 16 Beacon St., Boston. On 
some of the general campaign folders sent 
out to schools the Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee was mentioned as the organization 
to receive these. They will receive them 
eventually, but if they go via this office 
your offering is credited here and added to 
the total contribution from Universalist 
schools. To make that as large as possible 
we need the co-operation of every school 
that has taken the offering. 


“We haven’t the partitions yet but we 
have two new blackboards, a browsing- 
table and a work-table, all made by Mr. A. 
We are having the different classes take 
turns arranging the worship center each 
Sunday for our service of worship, and I 
think it has added both to the dignity and 
interest of this period. We are haying 
teachers’ conferences (with the superin- 
tendent and myself attending, too) on the 
book you recommended, ‘How Shall I 
Learn to Teach Religion?’ and the teachers: 
find it both interesting and helpful. Our 
greatest problem is our apparent inability 
to get the sufficient number of teachers 
that we actually need for this work.” So. 
writes James Henderson of Providence, 
R. I., chairman of the Committee of Re~ 
ligious Education at First Church. 
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Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


JOIN A CARAVAN 


Are you driving to the Lynn Conven- 
tion? Would you like to travel with other 
unioners, and become acquainted before 
the convention? If you would, you will be 
interested in the Transportation Com- 
mittee’s plans for automobile caravans. 

Our idea is that instead of traveling 
alone many of you would like to travel to- 
gether to become acquainted before the 
Convention, and to meet with some of the 
less fortunate unioners along the way who 
will be unable to get to Lynn. 

We have planned for five separate cara- 
vans from different parts of the country, 
three of which will meet at least nearly a 
full day’s journey from Lynn. A fourth 
will meet the combined three near Boston, 
but before reaching Lynn. At present 
only routes have been selected; details of 
meeting, eating, and sleeping places will be 
announced later in Onward and by direct 
bulletins to those interested. The routes 
selected may be changed by late informa- 
tion on road conditions, but will be sub- 
stantially as outlined below. 


Caravan A—West Coast to Lynn 

Leave Pasadena on U. S. 66, follow to 
U.S. 666, to U.S. 550, to U. S. 160, to U.S. 
54, to U.S. 36, to U.S. 40 at Indianapolis. 
Leave Indianapolis on U. S. 40, passing 
through Columbus, meeting Cincinnati 
group near Zanesville. Continue on U. 8. 
40 to Penn. 31, to Penn. 71, to U. S. 22, 
tOmUaise Ooze, TOU. SA Ll, tonU. S..6;-to 
‘Conn. 15, becoming Mass. 15, to U. S. 20, 
to Mass. 9 to Boston, thence to Lynn. 


Caravan B—Illinois to Lynn 

Galesburg to meet Peoria and these two 
groups to leave Peoria U. S. 24, meeting 
Urbana at Gilman and Hoopeston at or 
near Watseka, and combined group to fol- 
low U. S. 24 to Fort Wayne, Ind. Oak 
Park and Joliet to meet near Chicago 
Heights and follow U. 8S. 30 to Fort 
Wayne. Both groups will meet there and 
follow along on U.S. 24 to U.S. 6, to U.S. 
20, to Ohio 82, to Ohio 91, to U. S. 20, to 
Penn. 8, becoming N. Y. 74, to N. Y. 17, 
to U.S. 6, meeting Caravan A near Mid- 
dletown, N. Y. 


Caravan C—The South to Lynn 

Leave Canon, Ga., on Ga. 51 to U. S. 
29, to Washington, D. C., meeting Wash- 
ington group at the church. Leave Wash- 
ington on U.S. 1, to U.S. 40, to U. S. 130, 
meeting Philadelphia group near Camden, 
N. J. Follow U.S. 130 to U.S. 1 to New- 
ark and then to New York City. Then by 
the New York, Westchester County and 
Merritt Parkways to U.S. 7, meeting Stam- 
ford on U.S. 7, then on U.S. 7 to Danbury, 
meeting combined Caravans A and B there, 
and proceed to Boston as outlined for 
Caravan A, meeting Bridgeport, New 
Haven, Meriden, and Hartford groups at 


Hartford, Norwich group at Stafford 
Springs, and Springfield and Worcester 
groups on Mass. 9. 


Caravan D—Upper New York State 
to Lynn 

Leave Middleport on N. Y. 81, meeting 
Rochester group in Rochester, continuing 
on N. Y. 31 toN. Y. 31b, to N. Y. 5, meet- 
ing Syracuse and Utica in those cities, and 
continue on N. Y. 5 to Herkimer. Canton 
to leave on U. S. 11 to Watertown, and 
thence by N. Y. 12 to N. Y. 28, to Herki- 
mer, meeting western New York Caravan 
there, combined caravan to continue on 


: 


N. Y. 5, through Little Falls to N. Y. 7, to 
N. Y. 96, becoming Mass. 2, to Boston. 


Caravan E—Northern New England 
to Lynn 


Leave Caribou on U. S. 1, to U. S. 2, to 
Maine 11, to U. S. 201, to Maine 8, to 
U.S. 1, to Portsmouth, N. H., meeting all 
Vermont and New Hampshire groups 
there. Combined caravan will leave Ports- 
mouth on U.S. 1, to Mass. 129, to Lynn. 

Caravans A, B, C, and D will meet 
somewhere in the Boston district, and pro- 
ceed to Lynn together. 

For further information or help in se- 
lecting alternate routes, or roads from 
other points, write to Don Manning, 90 
Wheaton Place, Rutherford, N. J., chair- 
man of the Transportation Committee. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


WE REPORT 


It isn’t easy to cull from eight pages of 
single-spaced typed minutes the matters 
discussed at a Board meeting which will 
be interesting when told. But we shall 
try to give you a few of the matters dis- 
cussed by the nine women who met at 
Senexet, April 18, 19 and 20. 

During the first afternoon we were very 
happy to welcome Mrs. Russell Wise, 
president of the Alliance of Unitarian and 
Other Liberal Christian Women. Mrs. 
Wise has been to California recently, and 
while there visited our churches and 
brought to our women the greetings of our 
president. She told us of her fine impres- 
sions of the churches and church women 
and men of California. We exchanged 
ideas concerning ways in which Unitarian 
and Universalist women can work side by 
side in federated churches, through In- 
stitutes, and in many other ways. 

In this connection you will be glad to 
know that the women of the Mid-West are 
to have the privilege of a course on women’s 
work in the church at the Institute of 
Religious Education to be held at Confer- 
ence Point, Lake Geneva, Wis., June 18 to 
25. Weare fortunate to have secured Mrs. 
Clinton Lee Scott of Peoria to represent 
our women on the faculty of this institute. 

The women of Washington, D. C., have 
been invited to prepare the Service of 
Dedication for 1940. There was much 
praise for the service given us by our 
women of Minnesota this year. Reports 
showed it was more widely used than any 
other published to date. 

To fill the vacancy on the Northfield 
Committee because of the resignation of 
Mrs. Stanley Manning, Mrs. James Hen- 
derson was appointed, and arrangements 
were made for her to attend the Northfield 
Missionary Conference in July. 

Hours and hours were spent discussing 
North Carolina with its bright spots and 
its problems. Mrs. Brooks, chairman of 
North Carolina work, has promised to 


write more of this for both The Christian 
Leader and the Missionary Bulletin. 

Following our usual custom of inviting 
one minister from North Carolina to a 
Biennial Convention to represent the work 
in the state, an invitation is to go to Mr. 
and Mrs. Boorn to be with us in Washing- 
ton in October. Mr. Boorn is tremen- 
dously interested in developing a real 
medical center in his neck of the woods and 
has many splendid suggestions about how 
we might proceed. He will tell us about 
them when we meet in Washington. 

We talked at length about the program 
for the Biennial Convention. Mrs. Treat 
and Mrs. Henderson have it well charted. 
They have secured Miss Ruth I. Seabury, 
of the American Board (Congregational), 
as a speaker for a get-together hour when 
all delegates and guests can hear her in- 
spiring message. The voice of our women 
requested that a list of matters for dis- 
cussion and action at the Convention be 
sent to them for study well in advance of 
the Convention. A committee was ap- 
pointed to prepare these. 

Miss Whipple reported proposed im- 
provements to the property at North 
Oxford. 

Typhoons seem to be a regular occur- 
rence in Japan. The roof of Dojin House 
needs to be repaired. We shall see that it 
is taken care of, in fact, Ruth Downing 
has already attended to it. 

When the time came for our customary 
votes to send greetings to absent members 
and to our workers so far from us, we were 
sad, so sad, that the name of Miss M. Agnes 
Hathaway must be omitted. What loving 
words came from members of the Board 
about Miss Hathaway’s noble service— 
what a.lonesome feeling we had when we 
realized that the little home in Zushi was 
empty! No words can express what Miss 
Hathaway has meant to all of us for more 
than a quarter of a century. 

We departed after luncheon on Thurs- 
day, tired, but happy. 
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Among Our Churches 


Massachusetts Letter 


HERE are many readers of The Chris- 
tian Leader in Massachusetts, readers 
who are interested in the doings of the 
State Convention, as well as in the work 
and welfare of their local churches, who 
will not see the printed programs of the 
annual meetings or be appointed as of- 
ficial representatives of their parishes at 
the gatherings in Franklin, but who will 
appreciate some information as to the 
features which will be offered at the 
gathering on May 9, 10, and 11. It is this 
considerable group that we have in mind 
as we Offer this letter, which will tell some- 
thing of the plans and programs of these 
three days. 

As usual, the State Sunday School As- 
sociation will have its annual meeting on 
Tuesday, May 9. Rev. Douglas H. Rob- 
bins is the president of the Association. 
The reports of the secretary and the treas- 
urer will be given by these two officials, 
Mrs. Lawrence F. Asplind and Robert F. 
Needham. The message of the State Su- 
pervisor will be presented by Mrs. F. N. 
Chamberlain. The matter of pledges and 
offerings will be in charge of Dr. I. V. 
Lobdell of Attleboro. In the afternoon of 
May 9, there will be two addresses, the 
first by Miss Bessie L. Doherty of the 
Boston Publie Library, on ‘‘Teaching by 
Projects,”’ and the second by Miss Mildred 
J. Keefe of Boston University on ‘‘Choric 
Speaking.’’ At seven p.m. Rey. Tracy M. 
Pullman of Salem will conduct the service 
of worship. This will be followed by an 
address on the topic ‘““Forward Together,” 
by Rev. H. H. Niles of Bridgeport, Conn., 
and a symbolic communion service con- 
ducted by Dr. Rose of Lynn and the presi- 
dent, Mr. Robbins. 

Wednesday, May 10, will be given to 
the meetings of the Woman’s Universalist 
Missionary Society, of which Rev. Hazel 
I. Kirk is the president. The service of 
worship and song will be conducted by 
Mrs. George E. Huntley. Mrs. Alexander 
C. Ewen of the Franklin Mission Circle 
will bring the greetings of the local parish. 
The reports of the recording secretary, the 
Executive Board, the corresponding secre- 
tary, the treasurer, the auditor, and de- 
partment chairmen will follow. The presi- 
dent’s annual message by Miss Kirk and an 
address upon ‘‘Pass on the Torch” by Mrs. 
Chester A. Polsey will be followed by the 
impressive memorial service. 

The major part of the afternoon of 
Wednesday will be given to business, and 
then will come the awarding of the mem- 
bership banner, and an address on “‘Plant 
Another Acre” by Mrs. Harry M. Treat. 
The closing feature will be the candlelight 
service of allegiance. 

The State Convention will be called to 
order at 7.15 on Wednesday evening by 
the president, J. Theodore Whitney. A 


welcome to the Convention will be ex- 
tended by Arthur Hale. The occasional 
sermon will be given by Rev. Pliny A. 
Allen of North Adams. This will be. fol- 
lowed by the communion service in charge 
of the pastor of the church, Rev. Trueman 
J. Menadue, assisted by Rev. Wallace G. 
Fiske of Haverhill. , 

Thursday’s session will open at nine 
a.m. The forenoon will be given to re- 
ports and the transaction of the business 
coming out of these reports. At about 
11.30 Dr. Lyman Ward, who founded the 
Southern Industrial Institute in Camp Hill, 
Ala., and has been its president for forty 
years, will address the group. After the 
business is completed in the afternoon, 
there is to be a real feature in the ‘‘Town 
Meeting,” at which Ernest W. Davis of 
Arlington is to serve as moderator. The 
Convention will close with the banquet. 
There will be two after-dinner speakers, 
Mrs. Russell P. Wise, president of the 
General Alliance of Unitarian Women, 
whose topic will be ‘‘United We Stand,” 
and Rev. Ewart E. Turner, pastor of the 
American Church in Berlin from 1930 to 
1934, who will speak upon ‘The Future 
of the German Spirit.” 

For the help of those who are thinking of 
attending these meetings it is well to note 
that luncheons and suppers will be served 
at the church upon each of the three days. 
The price will be 50 cents for the luncheon 
and 65 cents for supper. The tickets for 
the banquet, which will be served in the 
Masonic Hall, will be $1.00. 

The Committee on Official Reports and 
Recommendations has the following mem- 
bership: Dr. W. W. Rose, chairman; Rev. 
Pliny A. Allen, Lester W. Nerney, Roger 
A. Poor, Rev. Dorothy T. Spoerl, A. Er- 
nest Walters, and Rev. George H. Wood. 

Another important committee is that on 
Nominations, made up of Rev. Wallace 
G. Fiske, chairman; Willis V. Ames, Mrs. 
W. G. Dana, Rev. Francis P. Randall, and 
Rev. D. H. Robbins. 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Mrs. Ezra B. Wood, president of the 
Women’s National Missionary Associa- 
tion, has recently undergone an operation 
in the New Haven Hospital, New Haven, 
Conn. 


As arranged through the office of the 
State Superintendent, Rev. Hazel I. Kirk 
preached at East Boston on April 30, Dr. 
Roger F. Etz at Beacon Church, Brookline, 
and Dr. John M. Ratcliff at Chelsea. 

Theodore F. Schlaegel, president of the 
Indiana Universalist Convention, repre- 
sented the Universalist General Conven- 
tion at the inauguration of Dr. Robert M. 


The Committee on Elections consists: 
of D. Stanley Rawson, chairman; Rev. 
William C. Abbe, and Mrs. Harold P. 
Williams. 

The auditors are the members of the 
Finance Committee, J. Theodore Whitney, 
Ernest W. Davis, and George A. Upton. 

The monitors will be a group of younger 
persons from the parish in Franklin. 

Turning aside from the Convention 
meetings for an item or two of a different 
character, it will be of interest to our 
readers in both Massachusetts and Maine 
to learn that Rev. Harold I. Merrill of 
Hardwick has resigned from the pastorate 
of the Federated Church to accept the 
leadership of a Larger Parish in western 
Maine. Mr. Merrill will have eight 
churches in his care. He will have certain 
ministerial associates to assist him in the 
new field. 

The pastorate which Mr. Merrill is 
leaving is an important one. The church 
is a combination of the two former village 
churches, the Congregational and Univer- 
salist. There are two church buildings, 
both used by the federated organizations. 
The Universalist building is a typical and 
attractive New England colonial meeting- 
house. Upon an adjoining lot stands the 
Universalist parsonage. 

There has been a vacancy in the pastor- 
ate of Beacon Church, Brookline, for nearly 
two years. Services have been regularly 
held and many of our better known minis- 
ters have served as supply preachers. On 
Sunday, April 23, Rev. John Q. Parkhurst 
was the preacher. The standing com- 
mittee of the parish met with the young 
preacher after the service and invited him 
to take the pastorate. 

Word has just been received that D. 
Stanley Rawson, now of Framingham, has 
been chosen as the new minister at Cari- 
bou, Maine, succeeding Rev. G. Douglas 
Frazier, pastor at Malden. As at present 
planned, Mr. Rawson is to begin his new 
work in northern Maine on Sunday, May 
Ze 

Leroy W. Coons. 


and Interests 


Hopkins as president of the United Chris 
tian Missionary Society in Indianapolis, 
Ind., on April 19, 1989, in the Third Chris- 
tian Church of Indianapolis, before an 
audience of about two thousand people. 


Rev. John Q. Parkhurst, minister of the 
Universalist church in Rutland, Vt., has 
accepted an invitation—unanimously ex- 
tended by the standing committee—to be- 
come minister of Beacon Church, Brook- 
line, Mass. He will probably begin his 
new work about the first of June. 


Rey. Charles P. Hall of Pawtucket, R.1I., 


State Superintendent of Rhode Island, 
called upon friends and former associates 
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at 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Thursday, 
April 27. 


Massachusetts 


Lynn.—Rev. W. W. Rose, D. D., pastor. 
As part of the Youth Week program a 
vesper service was held on Sunday evening, 
April 23. The address of the evening was 
given by David Rose, son of the minister, 
a student in the Andover-Newton Theo- 
logical School. The address has received 
unusual and most favorable comment. At 
the lecture by Rev. Cornelius Greenway, 
in the interest of the fund for the National 
Young People’s Christian Union Conven- 
tion in Lynn the coming summer, 350 
tickets were received at the door and the 
financial return is $140. 


Pennsylvania 


Scranton.—Rev. Robert H. Barber, 
pastor. The Lenten sermon series on the 
Lord’s Prayer reached a climax in “The 
Power and Glory Forever’ on Easter 
Sunday morning. There was special music 
by the senior and junior choirs and by the 
regular soloist, Mrs. Harold Conrad. The 
congregation was the largest in many 
years. The minister preached one of the 
Holy Week sermons before eight hundred 
people at the Strand Theater. His topic 
was “Volunteer for Your Cross.’ The 
Y. P. C. U. Sunday night services, both 
for discussion and for visiting churches of 
other faiths, have been well attended. 
The young people have held a swimming 
party and a roller skating party. 


Tennessee 


Chattanooga.—Rev. Carl A. Polson, 
D. D., pastor. At the first quarterly 
meeting of the year held April 6 the treas- 
urer reported all current bills paid and a 
balance of $49.00 in the treasury, which is 
a vastly improved record over recent 
years. The Y. P. C. U. is now the largest 
union in the Southern Liberal Young 
People’s Federation, according to a letter 
from Regional Director Rufus McCall. 
The union was organized last fall. Re- 
cently the young people’s groups of Pil- 
grim Congregational Church and the 
Third Presbyterian Church held a joint 
outdoor meeting at Fuller Heights. In 
the matter of attendance at the services of 
the church, Sunday -school, ete., the 
young folks put to shame half of the older 
members. Dr. Polson teaches the young 
people’s class in Sunday school, which now 
has twenty enrolled. 

* * 


FERRY BEACHERS CELEBRATE AT 
SOMERVILLE, MASS. 
(Continued from page 414) 

cliff, Dr. Arthur I. Andrews, Mr. and Mrs. 

Warren Guild, Arthur S. Knox, Olivia 

Willis and R. F. Needham. ~ 

There were no speeches from the head 

table! Instead Secretary Needham made a 

series of announcements. A note of greet- 

ings from Ernie Posson, president of the 

Massachusetts and Rhode Island Y. P. 

C. U., was read. Two prominent Ferry 


Beachers were asked to get up and make a 
bow—Warren Guild, who succeeded George 
A. Upton as treasurer, and Mrs. Lizzie M. 
Nelson, chairman of the Ladies’ Aid Birth- 
day Fund. Announcement was made that 
former President Eben Prescott was in a 
hospital for treatment, and the secretary 
was directed to convey to him the greet- 
ings and good wishes of all these friends. 
In like manner Miss Bessie P. Ropes of 
Danvers was asked to bear greetings to her 
mother, Mrs. Georgiana Ropes, who 
wanted very much to be present. At the 
age of ninety-two Mrs. Ropes has carried 
her devoted interest in Ferry Beach down 
from Dr. Shinn’s day, but while she at- 
tends functions at her local church thinks 
it prudent not to go on excursions. Three 
cheers and a tiger for her long sustained 
interest! 

With only the table candles burning the 
assembly stood in hushed reverence in re- 
membrance of the following Ferry Beach- 
ers, and others, who have passed to the 
higher life in recent months: Dr. Theodore 
A. Fischer, Rev. Otto F. Raspe, A. Eve- 
lyn Hatch, Edward L. Shinn, Georgia A. 
Bradley and Mrs. Lizzie Bullock. <A 
moving prayer was given by Rev. Fred A. 
Wilmot. 

Secretary Needham mentioned that on 
April 14 Dr. Robert Cummins, Rev. 
Weston A. Cate and himself had given 
testimony at Portland in the suit brought 
by the Ferry Beach Park Association 
against the City of Saco claiming its prop- 
erty exempt from taxation. Further testi- 
mony may be taken before the attorneys 
argue the points of law before a Supreme 
Court justice at the June or September 
term. Counsel for the Association is 
Clement F. Robinson, Esq., of Portland, 
one time attorney general of the state of 
Maine, and a Universalist layman as- 
sociated with the Congress Square church. 
Another announcement explained the 
background of an appeal for $5,000 being 
made to all present and former active 
Ferry Beachers. 

It appeared from a roll call that the 
Fitchburg church with nine delegates 
had the largest group present and Rey. 
Fred Wilmot was asked to step forward. 
Great excitement was provoked when 
Secretary Needham confessed that “he 
had a bottle in his pocket’! After calm 
was restored he drew forth a small jar filled 
with genuine Ferry Beach sand. Present- 
ing it to Mr. Wilmot, he asked him to 
count the grains and divide them evenly 
among the delegates. (Subsequently it 
was learned that the Malden church had 
eleven present.) 

The first major event of the program in 
the parish hall was the showing of motion 
pictures by Norman K. Brookes of Need- 
ham, Mass. While camping with his family 
during the Nature Institute last summer 
Mr. Brookes focused his camera on a great 
variety of scenery and activities which de- 
lighted the audience. Earle Dolphin was 
never at a loss for a tune appropriate to 


‘ 


the action. All of the Brookes family 
except Donald was present. 

A novel way was utilized to present the 
principal facts about the 1939 institutes. 
Somewhat in the manner of “Information 
Please’ and ‘“‘Professor Quiz” on the radio, 
Rey. Tracy Pullman, as questioner, sat 
before a “‘mike’’ and queried representa- 
tives on the stage with him. Doris Brookes 
answered for the Nature Institute, Pris- 
cilla Wright for the Y. P. C. U., Elsie 
McPhee for the Institute of Churchman- 
ship, Alice Harrison for the Religious Edu- 
cation Institute and Dr. Arthur I. An- 
drews for the Institute of World Affairs. 
By introducing humor into the proceed- 
ings Mr. Pullman did a splendid job in 
bringing to the audience what might easily 
become a boring array of facts. Mrs. 
Alice Enbom Taylor deserves credit for 
formulating this feature of the celebration. 

Standing shoulder to shoulder in a 
big circle the group was led in the tradi- 
tional Friendship Circle by Rev. Frank 
B. Chatterton, former dean of the Young 
People’s Institute. 

The remainder of the evening was de- 
voted to dancing to music provided by 
Stan Marshman of Lexington, Mass. 
Prizes in the elimination dance were pre- 
sented to Priscilla Wright, Y. P. C. U. 
office secretary, and Bob Dick of Tufts 
College. Natalie Brookes of Needham, 
and Burton Witham, Jr., of Westbrook, 
Me., were the couple presented with a 
bouquet on winning a “spot’’ dance. 

The day after the reunion Secretary 
Needham visited with Eben Prescott at 
the Leahy Clinic in Brookline, who was 
happy to receive the greetings officially 
conveyed. Another visitor at the time was 
Rev. Thomas L. Paine, president of Mur- 
ray Grove Association 1902-14, whose 
daughter is there for treatment. Mr. 
Prescott was in good spirits and returned 
to his home, 230 Middle St., Braintree, 
Mass., next day. 

ene Ns 


* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Dr. Russell H. Stafford is minister of the 
Old South Church, Boston. 

Rev. Arthur Webster is minister of the 
Universalist churches in Weymouth and 
South Weymouth, Mass. 


Obituary 
Mrs. Annie Stimson Eveleth 


Supplementing the brief obituary in the issue of 
April 15, the Leader is glad to publish in part the in- 
teresting account of the life of Mrs. George S. Eve- 
leth of Little Falls, N. Y., taken from the Evening 
Times of Little Falls, issue of March 27: 

This city lost in the death of Mrs. George S. Eve- 
leth a woman whose accomplishments and person- 
ality greatly endeared her to the community. Her 
refinement, her culture and beautiful personality won 
her a warm place in the hearts of many friends since 
she became a resident nearly forty-seven years ago. 
She had been seriously ill about a week. 

Annie Stimson was born on Feb. 7, 1865. at Auburn, 
Me., the daughter of John and Elmira Learned 
Stimson. She was educated in the public schools of 
her native city and at Kent’s Hill Seminary, Blue 
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-Hill, Maine. After her graduation from the semi- 
mary, her parents moved to Glendale, Cal., and in 
that city in November, 1888, she became the bride of 
George S. Eveleth, who had just secured his medical 
diploma from Bellevue Medical College, New York. 
“Three years later the young couple came to Little 
Falls, where Dr. Eveleth has since successfully prac- 
ticed his progression. Mrs. Eveleth at once became 
-active in the literary, religious and fraternal life of the 
-city, being a member of the Universalist church and 
the Fortnightly Club, and a charter member of the 
Rock City Chapter, Order of Eastern Star. During 
the World War, she was one of the most helpful 
members of the Red Cross chapter. 

She is survived by her husband, one daughter, 
Mrs. Emily Snyder, science teacher in the local high 
school, one son, George S. Eveleth, and four grand- 
-children. 


Notices 


LIBERAL PROTESTANT RADIO ASSOCIATION 
—HOLLAND 


Station: PCJ. Frequency: 

Wavelength: 31.28M. 

‘Sunday, April 30: 9.35 p. m. Devotional talk. 

Wednesday, May 3: 8.25 p. m. ‘Humanism in 
Dutch painting,” I. Van Eyck. Dr. G. Knuttel 
of the Hague Municipal Museum. 

“Wednesday, May 10: 8.25 p. m., “Humanism in 
Dutch painting,’ II. Breughel. Dr. G. Knuttel. 

“Sunday, May 14: 9.35 p. m., Devotional talk. 

Wednesday, May 17: 8.25 p. m. ‘“‘Humanism in 
Dutch painting,” III. Rembrandt. Dr. G. Knut- 
tel. 

“Wednesday, May 24: 8.25 p. m. “Humanism in 
Dutch painting,” IV. Vincent van Gogh. Dr. 
G. Knuttel. 

‘Sunday, May 28: 9.35 p. m. Devotional talk. 

Times are given in E. S. T. 
* * 
WOMEN’S UNIVERSALIST MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY OF CONNECTICUT 


The annual convention of the Women’s Univer- 
salist Missionary Society of Connecticut will be held 
sat the Universalist church in Danbury, May 10, 
1989, for the purpose of receiving reports, the elec- 
tion of officers, and the transacting of any other 
business that may legally come before it. 

Bessie H. Hayler, Secretary. 
* x 
ILLINOIS UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The 102d annual meeting of the Illinois Univer- 
ssalist Convention will be held in the Universalist 
church at Urbana, Ill., May 10-13, 1939, to transact 
"any business that may legally come before said Con- 
vention. 


Kilocycles 9.950. 


Margaret D. Brink, Secretary. 
ene 
CALIFORNIA UNIVERSALIST CON- 
VENTION 


The 52d annual Convention of California Uni- 
versalists will meet in the Santa Paula Universalist 
church, May 16 and 17, for the hearing of reports, the 
election of officers and the transaction of such other 
‘business as may legally come before it. 

Ray Darwin Cranmer, Secretary. 
* x 
MASSACHUSETTS UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 
Official Call 

The eightieth annual session of the Massachusetts 
‘Universalist Convention will be held in Grace Uni- 
versalist Church, Franklin, Mass., May 10 and 11, 
1939, convening at 7.15 p. m. on Wednesday. 

“At all sessions of the Convention those entitled to 
vote shall be (a) ordained clergymen in the fellow- 
ship of the Convention; (b) three lay delegates from 
‘each parish in fellowship, and such delegates shall 
‘be members of the parish which they represent; 
(c) officers and trustees of the Convention and the 
amembers of the Committee of Fellowship.” 

Leroy W. Coons, Secretary. 


Invitation 


The people of Grace Universalist Church of Frank- 
llin extend a cordial invitation to gather in their 
‘church on May 9, 10 and 11 for the annual meet- 
ings of the Massachusetts Universalist Sunday 


School Association, the Woman’s Universalist Mis- 
sionary Society, and the Massachusetts Universalist 
Convention. 

Franklin is located in southeastern Massachusetts, 
on the highest land, and about half way between 
Boston and Providence. It was the first town in the 
country to be named for Benjamin Franklin, being 
incorporated in 1778. Franklin made a gift of books 
to the new town, the foundation of the first town li- 
brary in the Colonies. These books are on exhibition 
in the library, just opposite the church. : 

Franklin is the home of Dean Academy, which 
was founded by Universalists. Universalists still 
have a strong interest in the school, but the school 
has outgrown denominational bounds. 
now 150 students and twenty-five instructors asso- 
ciated with this fine old institution of learning, which 
was incorporated in 1865. Arrangements have been 
made for you to visit the school at the hour of 4.30 
p. m. during the Convention. 

Those who desire overnight accommodations will 
Please write to Mrs. A. C. Ewen, Dean Academy, 
Franklin, Mass., not later than May 6. Please state 
the kind of accommodations you want and the 
specific dates on which you want them. Accommo- 
dations will be provided for $1.00 per person a night. 
In some instances, lodging and breakfast may be 
obtained for $1.25 per person. 

Luncheon and supper will be served daily in the 


There are 


church dining room and the banquet will be served in 
the Masonic Hall at 6.15 Thursday evening. 
Trains from Boston (South Station) are as follows: 
9.15 a. m., 5.10 p. m., 5.30 p. m., and 6.05 p. m. 
Trains from Franklin to Boston leave at: 6.57 a. m., 
7.14 a. m., 7.42 a. m., 11.22 a. m., and 8.20 p. m. 
Motor bus service from Worcester and surround- 


ing towns. 
Cee | 


WOMAN’S UNIVERSALIST MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY 
Official Call 
The fifty-fourth annual meeting of the Woman’s 
Universalist Missionary Society of Massachusetts 
will be held at the First Grace Church, Franklin, 
Mass., on Wednesday, May 10, 1939, at 10 a. m., for 
the election of officers for the ensuing year, to hear 
the reports of officers and chairmen of departments, 
to transact any other business that may legally 
come before the meeting. 
Ruth Drowne, Recording Secretary. 
* * 


CONNECTICUT UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


Notice is hereby given that the constitution and by- 
laws of the Connecticut Universalist Convention have 
been revised by the special committee appointed for 
that purpose, in pursuance of recommendation 1 of 
the 1938 session of the convention. Copies of the 


DENOMINATIONAL DIRECTORY 
The General Convention 


President—Rev. Walter H. Macpherson, D. D., 
Joliet, Ill. 

General Superintendent—Rev. Robert Cummins, D.D., 
16 Beacon St., Boston. 

Secretary—Rev. John M. Ratcliff, Ed. D., 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

Fiscal Representative—Rev. Charles H. Emmons, 16 
Beacon St., Boston. 

Treasurer—A. Ingham Bicknell, 6 Beacon St., Boston. 


Women’s National Missionary Association 
President—Mrs. Ezra B. Wood, New Haven, Conn. 
Promotional Secretary—Mrs. Alice Enbom Taylor. 
Office Secretary—Miss Dorothy Thomas. 


International Church Extension Board 
Chairman—Rev. Frank B. Chatterton, Cambridge, 
Mass. 
Seeretary—Prof. John M. Ratcliff, Boston. 


General Sunday School Association 
President—Rev. Max A. Kapp, Rochester, N. Y. 
Executive Director—Susan M. Andrews, 16 Beacon 

St., Boston. 
Field Supervisor—Harriet G. Yates, 16 Beacon St., 
Boston. 


Japan Mission Council 
Chairman—Rev. Darley Downs, Tokyo. 


Young People’s Christian Union 
President—Rev. Benj. B. Hersey, Portland, Maine. 
Executive Secretary—William E. Gardner, 16 Beacon 

St., Boston. 


Universalist National Memorial Church 
16th and S Streets, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Minister—Rev. Seth Rogers Brooks, D. D. 


Universalist Loyalty Fellowship 
16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass, 
Authorized by the Worcester Convention, 1933 
President—Louis Annin Ames, 85 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 
Secretary—Rev. Roger F. Etz., D. D. 
Treasurer—A. Ingham Bicknell. 
Directors—Hon. George E. Danforth, Victor A. 
Friend, Hon. Robert W. Hill, Charles B. Ladd, 
Hon. Leon O. Tebbetts. 


Superintendents of Churches 


Alabama—Rev. A. L. Simonson, Brewton. 

Georgia—Rev. J. M. Rasnake, Atlanta. 

Kansas—Rev. Donald G. King, 419 N. Adams St., 
Junction City. 

Kentucky—Rev. W. O. Bodell, 
Hopkinsville. 

Maine—Rev. William Dawes Veazie, 34 Tremont St., 


808 E. 7th St., 


Massachusetts—Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D., 16 
Beacon St., Boston. 

New Hampshire—Rev. Arthur A. Blair, Nashua. 

New York—Rev. F. C. Leining, D. D., 526 Cumber- 
land Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Ontario—Rev. W. E. Roberts, Olinda. 

Pennsylvania—Rev. George A. Gay, Girard. 

Rhode Island—Rev. Charles P. Hall, 26 Allen Ave., 
Pawtucket. 

Vermont and Province of Quebec—Rev. C. H. Pen- 
noyer, D. D., 159 Grove St., Rutland. 

Wisconsin—Rev. L. R. Robinson, D. D., 1824 9th 

. St.. Monroe. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
Manager 
Emerson Hugh Lalone, 16 Beacon St., Boston. 


Directors 


President, Cornelius A. Parker, Esq., Boston. 
Treasurer, George A. Upton, Salem, Mass. 
A. Ingham Bicknell, Boston. 

Dr. Robert Cummins, Boston. 

Charles B. Ladd, Everett, Mass. 

Dr. Gustave H. Leining, Braintree, Mass. 
Eben Prescott, Braintree, Mass. 

Dr. Flint M. Bissell, Dorchester, Mass. 

A. Ernest Walters, Melrose, Mass. 


Trustees 


Massachusetts: A. Ingham Bicknell, Esq., Boston. 
Rev. Flint M. Bissell, D. D., Dorchester. Ernest 
C. Jones, West Somerville. Rev. Gustave H. 
Leining, D. D., Braintree. Rev. Warren B. Love- 
joy, West Somerville. Arthur E. Mason, Boston. 
Robert F. Needham, Arlington. Cornelius A. 
Parker, Esq., Boston. Eben Prescott, Braintree. 
Rev. Robert M. Rice, Arlington. Carroll K. Steele, 
Gloucester. A. Ernest Walters, Melrose. 

Maine: Rev. Burte B. Gibbs, Rumford. Rev. Harry 
E. Townsend, D. D., Westbrook. Rev. Ernest T. 
Marble, Norway. 

Rhode Island: Herbert D. Goff, Providence. 
G. Robinson, Harrisville. 


Earl 


New Hampshire: 

New York: Rev. Max A. Kapp, Rochester. 
Vermont: George A. Perry, Springfield. 
Ohio: Rey. Carl H. Olson, Cincinnati. 


Connecticut: Charles B. Pinney, Stafford. 

Illinois: Rev. L. Ward Brigham, D. D., Chicago. 

Elected by the Board of Trustees of the General 
Convention: Dr. Frank W. Ballou, Washington, 
D. C. Arthur H. Britton, Concord, N. H. Dr. 
Robert Cummins, Boston. Rev. Charles H. Em- 
mons, Boston. Charles B. Ladd, Everett, Mass. 
Leon O. Tebbets, Waterville, Maine. 
Clerk: John E. Wood. 
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proposed revision, embodying all proposed amend- 
ments and substitutions, will be in the hands of all 
of the ministers and many of the laymen of the state 
one month preceding the annual meeting, May 10-11. 
Harry Adams Hersey, Secretary. 
¥ x 
CONNECTICUT UNIVERSALIST CON- 
VENTION 


The 107th session of the Connecticut Universalist 
Convention will be held in Danbury, Wednesday and 
Thursday, May 10-11, beginning Wednesday after- 
noon; for the election of officers, amendment of the 
constitution and by-laws and such other business as 
may properly come before the convention. 

Harry Adams Hersey, Secretary. 
* * 
CHURCH HARMONIES 


Any church which would like about fifty copies 
of Church Harmonies New and Old, in good condi- 
tion, may have them by paying for carrying charges. 

Write to the Universalist Publishing House, 16 
Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

oe eS 
OHIO UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Official Call 

The 114th session of the Ohio Universalist Con- 
vention, with its auxiliaries, will be held at Norwalk, 
Ohio, June 11, 12, 13, 14, for the purpose of hearing 
reports, election of officers, and the transaction of 
any other business that may come before these bodies. 
The keynote address will be given the evening of 
June 11 by Rev. Harmon M. Gehr. The Church 
School session will be held June 12; the Y. P. C. U. 


The Alfred M. Bell Studios 
Stained Glass 
Church and Memorial Windows 
129 Hawthorne Street, Malden, Mass. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is wis 00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 14. Worcester 
St., Boston. 


For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


LYMAN WARD of Camp Hill, Alabama, School 


will be in Boston and vicinity in early May. 
He may be addressed by any who may like to 
see him at Parker House, Boston. 


The Individual 


NEEDS 
The Home A 
The Church 


The Lodge Bi BB LE 


In Every Size, Binding and Price 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


and W. U. M. A. will meet June 13; the occasional 
service will be held the evening of June 13, Rev. 
Martha G. Jones preaching the sermon; the Conven- 
tion business session will be June 14, closing with the 
banquet in the evening. 

Harriet E. Druley, Secretary. 


Hotel Commonwealth Beacon Hi 


opposite State Capitol at 86 Bowdoin Street 


NO LIQUOR SOLD 


200 Rooms 


Rooms with Running Water .. .. 
Rooms with Bath .. .. .. 


Weekly Rates 
L. H. TORREY, President 


$1.25-1.50 
2.00-2.50 


THE CHURCH OF THE DIVINE PATERNITY 


Fourth Universalist Society 
Central Park West at 76th Street, New York 


FRANK OLIVER HALL, D.D., Pastor Emeritus 
S. E. GERARD PRIESTLEY, Minister 


All Visitors Welcome 


Sunday Services at 11 a. m. 


Church of the Redeemer 


(First Universalist Society) 


805 Second Avenue South, Minneapolis 
Founded in 1859 


“Eighty Years of Influence and Service” 


Leading Universalist Church in the 
Middle West 


Universalists visiting the city or passing 
through it invited to attend services— 
11.00 a. m. 


REV. MARION D. SHUTTER, D.D., Pastor 


Unity Settlement 


Founded by the Church in 1897 
250 17th Avenue North 


‘ 


Buy Your Sunday School Supplies 
from Your Publishing House 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 


Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D. LL.D., 


President 


A unique institution—a university college 
— combining the advantages of small’ 
classes and individual instruction with a 
rich and varied educational environment. 
Located in one of the greatest educational 
centers of America. 


For information address the appropriate Dean : 


Liberal Arts, Frank G. Wren, A.M. 
Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 
Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 
Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., ’D.D. 
Graduate, Ruhl J. Bartlett, Ph. D. 
Medicine, 4. Warren Steams, M.D. 
Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


= 


St. Lawrence University 
Canton, New York | 


Second Educational Seminar to Scandinavia, 


via England, July 6 to August 22 
With or Without University Credit 


Under direction of Prof. Lawrence Pasel 


Folder on Request 
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Crackling 


A man went into an insurance office to 
have his life insured. 

“Do you cycle?” the agent asked. 

“No,’’ said the man. 

“Do you motor?” 

aNow 

“Do you, then, perhaps fly?” 

“No, no,” said the applicant, laughing; 
“T have no dangerous—”’ 

“Sorry, sir,’ the agent broke in, “but 
we no longer insure pedestrians.’—Omaha 
Bee. 

* * 

“T tell you I won’t have this room!” 
protested the old lady to the bell-boy 
who was conducting her. ‘I’m not going 
to pay my good money for a closet with a 
folding bed. If you think that just be- 
cause I’m from the country—”’ 

“Get in, lady, get in,’ the boy cut in 
wearily. ‘‘This isn’t your room. This is 
the elevator.’”’-—Santa Fe Magazine. 

co * 

The man walked angrily into the boot 
repairer’s shop. “Look here,’ he said, 
‘you advertise ‘Boots repaired while you 
wait’—and you have had mine a week 
and not finished ’em yet!’’ 

“Well,” replied the boot-mender, “‘you’re 
waitin’, aren’t you?”—Providence Journal. 
* * 

A doctor had an urgent phone call from 
a gentleman saying his small son had 
swallowed a fountain pen. 

Doctor: “All right, I’ll come at once. 
What are you doing in the meantime?” 

Gentleman: ‘“‘Using a pencil.’’—Chelsea 
Record. 

* * 

Groom: ‘I specially went out and 
bought you some bay leaves for the pot 
roast. Why didn’t you use them?”’ 

Bride: ‘‘Well, wouldn’t I look silly wear- 
ing bay leaves just because my pot roast 


was a success?’’—Christian Science Monitor. 
* * 


“T want the book called ‘Who Is Your 
Principal?’ but I don’t know who wrote it.” 
After due deliberation and skillful ques- 
tioning, the librarian discovered that 
“Hoosier Schoolmaster’’ was the book 
desired.— Pittsburgh Post Gazette. 
* * 


Stranger: ‘‘Which is the quickest way to 
the hospital?” , 


Lounger: ‘‘Poke me in the back with that 


umbrella again and you'll find yourself 
there in no time.” —London News. 
* * 

She: ‘You should take an example from 
the animals—they drink only when they 
are thirsty.”’ 

He: ‘‘Yes, and they never speak at all.’ 
—Philadelphia Bulletin. 

* oo 

Boogy: “‘You don’t mean to tell me that 
your memory is absolutely perfect?” 

Woogy: ‘‘Well, I can honestly say that I 
can’t remember a single thing I’ve for- 
gotten.”’—Pathfinder. 


Please send me 


TUFTS PAPERS 
ON RELIGION.. 


A SYMPOSIUM 
by 


Clarence R. Skinner Rolland E. Wolfe 


Bruce W. Brotherston Alfred S. Cole 
John M. Ratcliff J. A. C. F. Auer 
Lee S. McCollester 


To Be Published May 8, 1939 


in attractive book form 


Cloth bound $1.00 Paper bound $.50 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


copies, cloth bound, at 


$1.00 each copies, paper bound, at $.50 each. 
Enclosed find $ y 
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